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PREFACE 

T his bwk attempts to tell very sjmply the 
story of ancient times and peojilcJi, but in 
sucti a way as, while reducing military and political 
details to a minimum, to set Ibrtli especially the 
Cliaractcr ot tluese peoples, tlte of their 

culture, and the naiure of the debt which we owe 
to them. It is intended particularly for those 
beg inn their study of ancient history and for 

such as may w'ish to acqiiire a general acqunintunce 
with the contributions of antjrpiiy' fcf^cjt'lllralion, 
1 hope that, though the stoty^ is told in simple 
language and in bruod.outlme, it may yet b<vlpund 
accurate in such details as it mentions, an^l.wcll 
proportioned in the rrdative emphasis which it 
lays upon tlic several eleriienis of the life described. 

I would wish to pay a special iribvite of gratitude 
to the writers in the volumes Thr o/ Grreve 

■edited by Livingstone}, 7'Ar Ltqa/yo/ {edited 
by Bailey), to Livingstone’s /’Ar Gnvi' (ifm'tts *imf 
its Mrimitijf iff us. and to Ziinmcfri** Tfjt Gtvti' 
ComMiotnirafftf. 


A. W. F. B, 
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PART I 


THE ANCIENT EAST 

L THE BABYLONIAN EMPIRE 

We flot know m wh^t part or pJirts nf Uie wca-ld 
i\it tn£!fi and women 1'hoy must hav# beoii 

lltUe better thati aniinnls in their ways nf living, and 



A TftE or mi^ntSTOE^c UM< 

have left nothing cjccrept a skull or a hrmc liere and 
there by which we otay guess what Lbty were like. 

But mcft gnidually grew cleverer and more skliruL 
They learnl to make ftre, and to chip pieces of atono 
with other itunes Into weapons such as uac^hesds and 
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lilt 
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apcar-hcads, m fit on lo woenJcfi s^infb, for use In limiUng 
and fighting. This period is called the Slone Age and 
lasted for dioossinda of j-ears. But all ihe iinic nicn 
%v'erc becotJiing more human and more clct*tr, Al hui 
uie find that they have Jearnt to scraldi and carve sigii^ 
and pictures on rocliH and In caves* Fmin thL* time 
onwards they made audi nip id pmgiress that tlicy sc^n 
reached a stage when \vv can begin to call thenidvilistcdk 
Tlicy no longer Hve as sav^iges, but begin to h^vt. govern- 
ments, lawSr crafts, and setileil intercoitrsr wlih one 
anoUier. They are now living in settled *sCpeiety \ i^c.^ 
assoebtiun witli each i>ther 

Man reached this more slowly in Europe than 
in the East; and $o the liiiitoTy of civilized man b^ns 
in the £^t. At the point when? this hialoi^' beginSj we 
find melt divided already into three great groups^ the 
Semitic* tlic I taniitiCi, and the Aryan nr Indo-European; 
the tlifde calb tliem respectively sons of Shcin^ I tam, 
and Japheth. Further east, i&g. In Chinat are other 
great groups iVntp so far os ivc hnow* the ptopfe of 
fiinhcr Asia never touched the Jibtory qf we^ern Asia 
tin ihoiiaands of years Sater. So wc need Only think of 
Uic three grnypg have namedi From the first have 
emne such people xis the Habyloniiins, Asayrian^ and 
Hebrews; fmm the second came the early Egyptians: 
from the third all European peoples are dcscr?iiLlcd„ aa 
well ns those of End La and Persia^ These gTcnj|i«p where 
cmr history begins^ nre not fijtnliy settled, but live fn 
dificreuE tMi-ta of the world, tlm Seniiu^ In Arabia, the 
Elaniittrs ui Africa, the Ind<y Europeans round tlic Caa^ 
plnii Sea, *llicy are Htiil apllttlug up hUtj mriouib 
divbions, whicti are inovfng off In dlffcrem dirECtiumvin 
search of food for jheir growing numbersf, .ind of aeltled 
homeai mid at hist Battle dmvji b dEffcrent parts of the 
world, where they find u^^al tliey want. 
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THE ANCIENT EAST 

But the pccipl^^ qf iliR East lisvt' prngrcAsctl furthest; 
iuid dvUixaUufl luta grown most f|iuckly in one p.trticiilar 
part of Uie E.iai, If we draw iwfo straight linta frant 
north to aouth, one running along tlir cout of Ania 
Minor and ifie western border of Egypt, i tie other along 
the taatern side of the Cas}>ian Sea to the bottom of the 
PcJTsfnii Gulf, and twu oiticr litraiglit lines fmm East to 
West, joining the first two, one along the Jhie of the 
Balkan cnaunuins to iJit head of the Caspian Sea, the 
other ntross the soiiili end of the Red Sea and the south 
coast <<f Arabia, we get a kind of rrfugh square. This 
square is called the Near Enai, and it is in this pan of 
the East Ihni the first Ereai civilifatiuns arose. 

Even in this square, we ctin look more closely and 
find the rentre of these civilisations. If we ]ook at the 
itittp of the Near East, wu notice a kind of band or belt, 
sitaped like n crescent;' this starts from the head of the 
Persian Cnlf and strciches northwards nejirly to the 
source of the river Tigris; it then turns westwards iietil 
it reaches the Euphrates: then it curves southwards 
through Syria and Palestine as far ag the desert of Sinai 
On the otiier side of that desert, a kind of extension of 
this beh runs sou ill wards along the line of the river 
N’ile, 'i’liis belt is a crescent of fertile huid; and all 
the early civiliuitoiis of the East dcvrlqp:d wiUitn it. 

tn tins belt are two great fertile plutiis, one at each 
end ; one is in Egypt, tliL- other is that plain near tint 
mouths of the Tigris and the TIupliMlu, whldi used ti> 
be called tile plain of Shliiar.then was called Babyhinia, 
and is oitcn given tlie tinme of Mrsopolatnia, wKidi 
tueima the * region between die rivers In die rest of 
the belt the plains are less fertile or arc more broket; by 

* t'tchvu.* Tlih lIluialBulhg fihn« nt coined hr 

I'roh^Ar nFcartal In hli •itinlrmJa jtmirnl 7lmn CUiun Ji Co,] wbtch 
i« ECDOHifD^iJc^il Ibf iunhrr «4B£f|', 
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hill3 and voiltya, DuL In ihrse two largi?^ ticli, and 
welUwflleml pUlnSr greal nnited p<ipulaticiiis trnuld live 
and dirive. Here then were to hz tije cJifef 

centrea of any ancient empire- 
But of ciour^ iht people living in ihb belt VfOiM 
be Uabid iQ dangcra boUi from inaidc and from outaide^ 
In the first pk^e they m%ht quarrel among thrm!&elves ; 
and dipccFally^ the two peoples holding the two great 



THAUhjn A iMVim. (A'. CtfMJ, 


plains wmild be veiy likely to be jealouiigf one another. 
All trade carnvans would have to go along the tine of 
the bell, as ho Eh dris^jt and moiinMiin on either sfijc 
of it %voLild be very diEcult ground to go Ihmiigh. So 
each ofthet%vo powers would wont to gain theitcfvanmge 
by controJling as bag a stretch of thb line as posaible. 
Thus they migiit be led to fight with one another for 
mastery of the fine, 

Bui there would also be dangers froin outEide. On 
the edgei of the belt lie sea, mountain, and desert; 
and from any one of these danger might eoine. 


f> THf; ANCIENT EAST 

faj Any thr¥:it from llie ara ww not lUicly lo conie 
soon. Ancient ships wore too gtiiaJl to carry large 
annics; ainl in ancient days, when sailora had no 
compass to guide their Steering, they did not like to 
CTOS3 the open «a or to get too far atvay from Jaiid. 
Thus any one wanting lu attack tiie belt from the 
West wvjdd come by (and; and it was not till much 
later, not in fact till Alexander the Grettt ^334)1 that any 
power jn Uie West became strong cnoiigti to attack the 
fertile bell, 

(ftj Mountain and high tablcr-lnmls run mund the top 
of the belt from Min Minor to Elam feast of the 
head of tlie l^crsinn Gulfl* riieuc were occupied froRi 
early by tnilo-Etiropcan tribes, which are supposed 
to have come from south {Russia and the Csspian Sea 
region, riiesc great hordeaof nicn, women, and 
children, always Tiiovmg about in search of fotjd and 
settled homeSi and canstaiuty pushed or by new waves 
of aimilar hordes coming out of s«Jiiih Russia, Some of 
these settled (quite early in Elam, Others, later on, 
fO'Undecl kingdoms in Aflia Minor and Armenia, Bui 
others kept on coming behind; and all llda mass of 
peoples vvns thus like a great tide, always trying to 
wash over into the fertile belt, nits is the way in which 
the Babylonian, Assyrian, arid Ch.iTdcau Empires In 
turn fdlj 

(f> Souih and west of Egypt lay Uic African deserts, 
from which the dt^rt-lrilies might attack the peupleof 
the Nile: whilst in the curve of the licit lay the deep 
desert of Arabia, wIutl* tlic Semilie inbea Jim! a 
wandoTiijg life (we c.i!l tbcin rioBiad* or BMluuiit^ 
wandcrursj, passing froiii gaiU to<jA,fls In irarclKtfgrJiii 
for their nucts, of w^tcr, and of fooiL L^siiaTly they 
wandered in fairly siuoJl bund^ aa there is not enough 
food Ibr large numbers in nnyone place in the <fescrt. 
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But at tiTTie^i^ driven hy huEigcrisr tiic d^ire for dviilzed 
luxiiiy^ ihty %vould collect into big multitudes And fhon 
flood over inthe fertile bnds, Egypt more ihan oEice 
bad to meet ihb ihreal; And ihis ivas the way m wluch the 
iiabylonlan, Assyrian, and Chaldacan Empires, and the 
Phoenician, Syrlaia, and Hebrcwkingdoms were set up. 

Now tiie ancient history of the Near East b mainiy 
the story of the way in which cieserl^ mounuiji^ and sta 
have treated the people!^ of the fertile licit; and tve can 
now begin to study that stor%^ 

SomewJieit; about 5000 n.L,, a people called the Su- 
incriaTis came (probably from central Aaiaj and scUlcd 
111 Lhc plain of Sliinar, especially In the south parti 
which wa* caJJed SumerT the north part hdng called 
(then or lau-r) Akkad, We ifo not know to what degree 
they were civilised befotr they camt into Sumer. But 
in Sutner, uhcii fim we fmd traces of them, they have 
settled down in diy-kingdoms under priest-rule re, who 
are eonstnmiy hghling ogainst each olher. We can siIik> 
aee that ihcy Were great traders ; among other ihingSp 
thi-y imported a great deal of copper (perhaps from 
Siruii or Asia M inorb l^hey had Icamt to till and water 
die landp lu cut aJid cai^^ atone^ to work in metal. 
They Ivid aUo karni bow to wtIich They hnd no paper* 
but made wedge-shaped ('cuneiform' is the ticchnlcat 
W^ord) srgns with a pointcrl ired on slabs of 3on wet 
cLay^ wliich wme thfrn baked hard^ so that the marks 
remainedp The Sumerisns could also reckon time 
fairly wdl. They divided the year inio twelve moiithi 
of tweiUy-cight dny^i rrgidntcd bythemoofi, Astbdr 
year was thus too short for the whole rviund of (he 
seasons^ which depends on the sun, they added an extn 
month now and then, so as to get level* They Jived in 
houses of sun-dried brick (there is no stone in Meso^ 
potanuak and buih atempleof the same material to thdr 



Ob^cctit of Sumtiiit* fitittii K^litu iilxiiit JkJCQ 

iify ti* ^ 
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^1, wUkh U &hii|Hrd with Si i^permg tower like a rude 
sort uf cliurth-iitt^iile.* 

Sojnen-licn^ aboue 3000 n.c., Semiiic iritwrs burst in 
From the Desert and ocoiptcd A^jsyrla InonK of the 
plain of Shinar} ^nd AkkaeJ. A toii^ struggle betrt'ecri 
Sumeripn and Semite Followed. At one Ume^ ander 
Sargon of Akkad {aboui 3730) dte Semites conquered 
the wliole pbim Laiet’, Sumer SEid Akkad Eceiti to iiave 
joined cogether in a sort of daubk or 'dnaF kingdom 
under a fslriglc king* 33 Austria-11 ungar^' uijed to be. 
For a time the t^lauiitcn eame In and Bctrm 

to fiive ruEtslered both panies. Btil tribes of 
Semites kepi arriving to Ewell liie tin tubers Of the 
invaderE^ and at Inst the Elamites W'erc driven out, the 
Sumerians finally conquered, and a Semitic Empire 
was set up, with itu centre at Babylon, which now 
bccainc tlic chief city of die whole pLoJn, 

Bui tlic Senutes did fiol destroy what the SumeriAiift 
had Itarnt. They totA h over and used it and improved 
upon it. For centuricft they had been Itglidng witJi the 
Suiiicriaiift i bul they had aliio been Icanilng from them. 
They Urn to build Houses of siiti-driird brick, to 

write cuni'kFortn^ lo carve &lonc and ninkc sculptures^ 
and to reckon niiinbers^ mcasiire?, and time hy Ihe 
Sunierran tables. In time they uught themselves hnw 
(ft make bruiifc oiU of copper and tin. They also mixf.d 
the Sunicrian religion with their owHj and set up a 
groat religion of many godn^ large temples, and a rich 
and fwwnrful priesthood. Tliey began to practise cuts 
of divination^ i, e. of pretending to !eam the will of the 
goilifc by ‘omenq ^ such as the ftighi of bird sand sacriftre 

* Scbc^an im |b<r M ciUea tn Mc»pi}- 

iMmkm <>fc HtiU hndiripr-^ut a irre^t <l4id mhoat Ibt urd 

mmy p K>«| be jibJe to knnw ffructi tiror« atnunl them. 
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of animals. cet upi i^ooLs ai Lhelr temples. 

They iennit arid de^lc^pad tfadci nnd Babylcin became 
the great trade-eentre of the Near East. 

The most Qunous of Babylonian rulers is KaTiimurabl 



(aiqo B, v,% lie set the hw^ of the bingdom In order, 
and had them engraved on % stane pllhir- This pillar 
tia«bccn fotind^ and schoJnrs can aQ^rcEid Hammurabra 
Iskm and find out how high an idea of Justice (though of 
course of an early son> existed in his day. This ta the 

THE WAR /ieknc^-lei]geniEiitbi£xin!iT«diitci F^ofcuorBixitLlciL 

(Siif p. i|p n. I.. 
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c.irlkfit coiieoHawa !n ihc u'orld^ of u'Kith we know; !(13 
Auppan^d ti> hnve had an tn(lup-iw^‘ oh Xhr lava's of the 
[ Ichrew ptrople, whfrli arr krt^hvit aa the Law of 
Wc liave fiitind Itfi^ -Uve of Mainmijrahi'% leU«fr^f 
wrillen on ckjMabku, The^se An- IcWcnt to hi^ ofiiccTSj 
and ate aUput -iUfi'h nJEiijr aji the care of liEfi llncks^ the rare 
of the Ciinak which watered the fipld-s. ths duty of coh 
letting Ihr tnxrs pmTnptly nnd they tibow ub 

haw tnisy a Filler pJ thaac tinier could he, and how many 
tn alters cumi- under his pcrsfpnal notice. 

Wc sow thm ihe invadiGn hy which the Skrfnlie^ became 
fiiasjtcrs ui A^yria and ILiLyIonia began about 5000 
II. c.j though their final triumph was not gBined dll 
about ai^QCL. Somewhere in the same centuries^ otiter 
Semitic tribes were coming in froin the Dtsert on the 
western side of the fertile tidt^ as they had come in 
on the eastern side^ us ace who they were. 

I [ I Tile Plioeaichinih Tliesc ictttcd down on the 
Syrian eoaah with Ihetr chief cruttes at Tyre anti Sidon, 
III time tJiey hecaiise the grtaicst Bailors of the world. 
They planted colonies dJ over the western Medhcr* 
nincan : of ihesi: Cart^tage \va 3 the ftiml famotLi^ "They 
even aaJled cui^ide Uac stralu of Glbt^lLar lo Spairi^ 
FrajicCp ^.jid BriUiln, and dtiwri thr coast of Africa. 
They ttiiis became a great naval in’.wer. But in j\sk 
they tried iiothini; mort- than to defend themst-lve^ 
agairiEt attack ; tliry never attacked others. Their 
cJiltf roncern waa not w;ir but trade. Hiry iHrtSght 
whMtiie EiUsit Jiad to wll^ and citiried ii itt iliclr ships 
to tile West, and vice ver^a. Thii« they beiratnc the 
*middle-fiitn' of the early world. 

The Arajiuiranv Between and 2500 
Semitic tribes of Aramaeans Lcgiut to range about the 
whole edge of the from the Euphrates to Pidcs* 

titse^ forining ^eultnicfils here and Iherej as they found 
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opportunity. Soitio of thoso settlements grew power¬ 
ful ill ]a.icr tunes; Dsmascus was and remained the 
mOJit important of them. At presentj, however, tile Aia* 
niacaiia were vciy little advanced beyond the nomadstage. 
^ ( 3 ) Lastly, pediups alter 3500, there came into Pales¬ 
tine Uie Catmaniie^ tribes also of Semitic stock. Tlwy 
icltled down in the land, which (low can be called 



t'tlOKSIClA, TT!E SfJV a PboeHirUu Qimj 


Canaiin, and soon bqtnn to build hill towna. to trade 
witii Babylon and Egypt, and to become more civilized. 
They learnt most of their civilization fi'niD Cabylon, and 
used the Babylonian writing. They never, however, 
mnnaged to unite into a sin^e natioit. Tliey lived in 
little independent ctty-kingdoms, each under Its own 
king or prince. They wen-, in a loose sort ol way. 
under Babylonian rale, indeed, tlabybn held a kind 
of empire ovta* tin: u hole fertile bell as far os the 
wcatcrii sea. 

So far, then, die peoples of the fieseri had had ewrv- 
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thing ihri'r mvn way in the fertile bell. But by about 
2000 B.t,, the lime CAinc for the pcopleaof the Mountam 
to liavt (heir turn. Soon after Hainmurabi*:^ time the 
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cutting ofT Babylon from Canxiaji and thf* Wirst. In 
rga^ the* HiUitt^ t^vm attacker! artd plundered: Babylon. 
Semn afterthb, ann^tber set <if tribes, called the Kasstte^, 
came in from ihe north and set up their rvitei in tJabyiun, 
whidi litsted for 6qo y^.&r^ I'hesc people brouglit the 
hene with thenip which till then hstd bc^en an ttnknown 
animal to the BabylonixiTTB* Bitt^ having set up their 
rule, they to have been cqnleiited to live bmee- 
fonh in iiase, peace^ AtJfl iazincss. In consequence 
Hahyion grew weaker and weaker. A±^yd^ w‘lut:li till 
fKiw hud been a kind of s^uhjrct of Babylon, now 
to grow iii itidepenclencc. The fiittites were siill 
Increasing in power^ and formed an Etuplrrp with ita 
centre at Bstijp <!P3l of the river Iltilys, wlikh by almut 
14OT became the strongest kingdom In western Asisi, 
A little caHier ■labout i^nok another small hut eonipact 
kingdom p called Mitiuini, had mine into being bet ween 
the Hlttites and the Edpjirates; andp ulthnugli this 
never grew to Crtt-cdii^ rank, it wa^ yet solid enough to 
maintain aiid it completed the lu^paration of 

Babylon fnam the 

Thus, during Ihc ycaira apoo-isoo «,c*, ihc Sflndlic 
scitlersrn Kulcm were l>f!irtg violently dkturbt:i] 
bv the prtssure of llw niniuitum tribes, wl»o were ilootl- 
ing Imo the fcrdle U-lL As a IitfAiy tide wilt fietij 
its wiiters far up tlir beach, tills overflow from the 
^ortb sent the wssit of Its mcivrincitt even as fer ns 
%Vc will now therei'nt'*^ turn our attention 10 
that land, and, sfler studying its <rfl(rlicr history, m- 
will s«;e U'liBt olTrct thest: disturbanciis in Asia produced 
ui»n ill life. 
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n. THE EGYPTIAN EMPIRP: 

Tiff people df the Nile so far as we knowi the 
finsl of imuLkhLl to becotne really civilijcd* Ffotn Mfly 
times they seem to have had no tsstie for war and no 
desire for PTmpirCp and to have given theitiBelvc^ up to 
leaiTi the arts of peace. Under iheir sacred l uleni Lliey 
became* by 3400 b.c., a ^eat united natroe, Uie fiWt 
great nation of which we knoiw Even before Uiat date 
they had leamt much ; after St, they progressed atill 
more rapidly. Let ua see what Otey limJ learnt. 

The Egyptians were, and have aJwayif been* a nation 
chicly of peasanta^ Frpui Uie earliest times they have 
gfowii grain and Jlax- Erotn the they soon leamt 
to weave linen, and so the art of cinbroidery became 
passible. They were dependent for water on Uie Nile, 
and dug trenehea to rirgutaie its How into the fSelda 
Dy ai latest HW u.c., ihey hjtd ftjund oui; the use of 
co|>(>cr^and coislil make copper tools* &iivs* and implffr 
menlB 10 cut stone, Thos they had passed from the 
SlOEje Age to the Age of Metal. In time ihcydifiecvcrod 
huw tv mix copper and tin ao as lo province btonjcc- 

Thcy imded taolh by land and by sea- Lying as they 
did on the edge tlkc Mediterranean and Red Seas, 
they soon began lo build mbips- The first Egyptian 
picture of a ship comes from 3^750 tL c,, but they had 
been str3iQirei> iong before that date. These ships they 
sent uMt on trading voyages^ sonic to the klunda of the 
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eastern Mcdiurrianeart Qt loi Pviiu at ihe »ath «id of 
thfr Red bring goods irom Lho^ knd^ flome lO 

the Syrian coast tn ecUccf vvnod front the Lehation 
Motmtalns, which they ni^dcit tor dilp building: fnr 
Egypt itsieir has no timber. They buih x eanat from 
the Red Sea weatwnrd to the Nili^v ao tiioi thetr ships 
could &ai1 fmm the Red Sea into the Medilcnniieaii nr 
vice vnrsa* tn time they had to build a fleet to protect 
theJr trading vessels:. Before aooo C- they seetti rvcjfi 
(O have hod some cuntnii over Civte ^md the islands o* 
the Aegean Sea. 

By landp their caravans of dpnkeys and caii^eLs (tliey 
had never yet seen a hon^-) eroded the deserts into 
Asia and the Sudan. The wild tribes of Ihe desert 
might make these journey a dangerous, so the Egyptians 
had to maintain eoloutes i.ior hisionce, in the region of 
Sinaii and soldiers to defend ihdr Wdt-rs ag;iinst 
attacks from these trib«( to protect their caravans, and 
to punish any who distnrlKid them. We read of an 
Egy^>dan expedition by land and sea for lhl» purpose 
]iiiO Palestine as as s6qo u.c. ; while later Egyptian 
kings, such &e$ostrts I am] LIT tabout 1950 and tS6ob 
often led cxpeiUtiofis Into Canaan^ xtui in Africa, 
conquerenii Nubia [is fiur as the second Caiaract^ and 
5^ ^d<5d n luiig stretch of the river Kik to tlieir 
kingdom. 

'rhey made ciitwlly rapid progrea,s tn the art of 
svriting. By 3500 luc. tbey were dt^iwiE^g picture?^ 
La expnrsA their mranhig, They soon then ailvancetl 
to titfr use of " phonetit:' aigus, Le. pictures each of 
which rf-presents one &ylLftbk aitd nuthiag clsi:« Umg 
before 3000 n.c. they Jiail gone stlU ruitbef atid li^il 
lexmt to an alphabet of twenty-fciur signs, where 
racli sign reproifCiits QUO letter or ?iouiid. This k the 
fir^ alphahcit of wlikh wi! knuW', 
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They suon discovered a more Kandy maitri^ 
pport than the hea^’y, cUim^yi. clay tablet. In the manhes 
of the Kile grows a reed calkd 'jiapyrus* (froni which 
our word * paper" is derived); and the Egyptians found 
out liiat by pairing together strips of this leaf^ tliey 
cputd procure a good surfece to write on. They inanu- 
factured a kind of ink by mixing soot with water and 



wilting! tu|i^iiUf wit^ ■ ffkturr *ti * nniniidy 

Atid ■ iLiiRuli^-ttcMiiJ ed 111Wk 
/vrwrrijrm .Vnyn 

a hltle vegetable gutn. Thus writing became an easier 
process. Tlic papyrus coutd be rolled up into a small 
apace, and so Eiooks could be written more easily 
and stored in large liainliL-rs conveniently. In 
the tombiof the kings and barons of llie Teiidai age' 
(wludi i>egazi after 2500 ji,cO have been found librariei 
which have picsefved to us tiie oldest stories In the 
world, the oldest pfM:ifyp prayerg^ siid religious plays, 
tJie olflcui booka on medkinr and mathcinatjefi, the 
oldest eenaiiadisui and tax-registers, 

llie Bgypiians soon tiecame .more skillul in measuring 
time than the Babylonlaiu ever were. They regulated 
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year huiif tiot Llie THaon^ 

divided tVii: ye At Into tweJve monlhSp each of thirty days, 
ndded five feast-da yti at the end, and so obtained a year 
of 365 days- This arrange mont dates from 4:241 n.c+r 
which IS the first ciacliy-daied year ?n liLscory. The 
lcap-)*car caloilailon^ however, which was also first 
made in made until ihe nge after 

Alexander I he Great. 

The art of early Eg>T^ tikewise made wonderful 
Strides, and even nowadays we can admire many ttJkiS 
of this early time, and wonder at die still of these early 
Egypikin& ui jewel work and the cutting of stone for 
stata &c. Plapidflty*'* wnrfc, as it is called^, in pottery 
and tlie making of glass wirop, in the m aim fact Lire and 
decoration uf fumlturv^ Thdr ancient buildings and 
portniit isculplurti arc equally rcmai-kable Ijoth for inlze 
and far akilL The best known of alt Eg^iiJbn portrait 
«culpturc^, tlie Sphinx^ represents ihc licatl of Klieiri!^ 
ihe Eg^'pllan king who buili the second Pyramid of 
Gifehp and it h ihi? largest rod4-|><>rtrsiil in ihc world. 

The Egyptians womhipped many gods ‘ chief among 
them were Ra, die sun-goth atnl Oairis> the got! of Ufp* 
of the life of the earthy w'htcii sertned to die evvry^ 
year, and every year was Fcnrwed by the Nile, In 
hunenir of tlierr gtMis they built inagailiccnt sioiie templesp 
ihough their own liouses, as diose in EabyloriU^ were 
generally of sun-dried brick. In these tempirs they 
erected rows of ooliimns (colonnad^b ftnil ihry were the 
first to IciiTn how to make round coJujnnv Intake the 
place cf ihe older clumsy square columns. 

Chief among their rcligiQUS beliefs was that in, a life 
after death. They thought ihai^ when We diedi wc 
coininurd to livcp And needed our bodies oiir scrvATiis, 
iind nil else that Ave had needed tn this life. Thus they 
always embalmed dead bodies^ so as to prcicrve ihem^ 
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and filled the tQmbg of ihe dead with furnimrie and 
artides of fill sort$: in earJy days a rdnn'ft were 

killed^ when he died, so thjil they Enight sen'e him 
hitreafier^ But Liter they gave up tiiis eruel practice, 
and placed In the tombs IhtJe statuetteti to I'tprescnt the 
dead attendants. In tco^ they came ii> 

believe Ui^U every dead mauj iTOuld lie jiidi^cd After death 
by Osiris, nnd rewarded or punished for Ilia cofiducE Jn 
life. 

Among the greatest Egyptian buildiuga tv hidi remain 
are the burial places of tlif=se early ceaturles; and the 
Pyramitla^ which date miiAtly from 3000^500 a*tr^p were 
buih as tombs for ihe kings. It k hard to believe 
that these buildings were aet up nearly yeai^ 
s^gn. llte Great Pyramid of King Khufii at GiiEeh 
{2g^ fcO CuvEfs ihirteeit ftcrc^, la nearly 500 feet high, 
anil eonlmns nver two million blocks oriimestcinc; graniitj 
each weighmg two niid a half tons, Egyptian records 
say that it look 100,000 men twenty years in build 
and we can well Ivciicvc the s^tcinenl; ^ and It b only 
one of n line of pyramlda over sixty milrs long« This 
give4 us some nation bow many titusl have been the 
labourers which iht kings of that age conUl command, 
whftl power of organlj^tion they |>osae«scd in Order to 
fcgukte such an army of workmen, nntt what contre^t of 
niachinery they must bflve Acquirirdi In order to erect 
Buch structures- 

The inlluencc of Eg:>^tian civilimion spread lolioth 
e^ist and wCfrL Mtr power aiul ivivdlh ami cullure had 
grown miiazlTigly ; andp up to aouo lu c. i>rn little Inter, 
no danger from OTitside had coim^ to ihsiurb lier peace. 
Hut^ alxmi *|Oo, m the result of the disturbances hi 
Asia w’hichTvc heard about i n our bat chapter, I be pros* 
pcciiy of Eg3'pi tiegan to he ihreatencd. At all iiities 
Bedouin ur the dcsen had been siragghoi; into 
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Egypt, where they would aeiile or bnoiive enslaved. 
Such, perh!ij}5, was the way in which Abraham. Joseph 
and Jacob and his sons came Into Egi'pt, But, when 
Uns flittiEes began to disturb Syria, Asiatic peoples be¬ 
gan to pour in a tOTre-nt into the land of the Nile, Tlie 
Egj’piiana called these invadens the Ilyksos, whlcli is 
aupposerl lo tneart ' shepherd-kings But, while wc are 

not certain wtio ihcac Hyksoa W'crc, it is most likely 
that oiostof ibem were elvilized Catiaanite.'i and Syrlana, 
driven south by Miiiite aitacks; of course bantls of 
tribesmen of Uic desert may have aceompanied the io" 
vasion. Egypt was hot aide keep them out. 'The 
ilyksos set up a kingdom, with its eapiial at Avaria in 
the Nile Delta, The Egyptian kings fled south, and 
kept up a sort of nile in soiithem Egypt. Bui tlit 
llyksos practically niled the whole land; and it was 
not till 1575 tr-c* that .-Shmosis, the lirsl king of a new 
Egyptum dynasty, was able after a long war to espet 
Utem asid to break their power. Some of them perhaps 
muntned us slaves in Egy’pt. The rest were drw'ci) 
tinrthwards into Asia and disappear back into the 
Caitaantle anil Syrian irfbcs, from which they had come. 
Tile 1 [ykfios biviight with them to Egypt the horse 
and the war-cliariol, and taught Egypt how to wage war 
tin a f.itge «cale. When Egypt had driven them out, 
she ‘i^eins to hiivc detcnniiicd to rCTcnge herself She 
now becomes for the first lime a great military stale. 
The kings of the new dynasty, of whom tlic must fatuous 
are Thnimosis 1 and Ml fi5410 and 1479 n.c.J tvcrt! 
great conqncrnns. Year after year, they fouglii their 
way nordiwards ns far as the Euphrates at Cnrclieinislj. 
They established and mnintnliu'd Egyptian rule over 
the whole wcsiem half of the fertile belt, while Cansao 
becnmtan Egyptian province. In the huge temple at 
Kamak (on the sile of the Aiicinit city of TItebcsi we 
can stilt see the Mone carvings which tell the story of 
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iht i^l^ory and'weaich whkh thas cnm^ to Eg^'pi^ and ar^o 
show how great were the Egyptian sculptorif who ihua 
recoi^ied ft. 



Thir Egyjidaw Empire reached Its biglirat point under 
Ametihotop i n < t4i 1 u. c.lk But it then began todecay, 
’t1ic refilli far this lay lioLh Inalck and ouuildc Eg^-pi 
berfreir. 

(t1 The Icings who sucfieedird Tlnitfiiosis tit Wurt 
less warlike and preferred to «ay at home. The result 
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was lhat Egj'p' disrontented widiera, whose 

occupation was gone j and the foreign swbjecES of Egj-pi 
%Vt2re encouraged torcvoh* wlicn they no lo&gor had the 
fear of Egyptian nrtny fo keep thein quiet* 

MorcovcTp An^eiihoiep IV* who bi^^carne king in 
spenc hts time in trying to introduce religious novelties, 
l ie BeE out to destroy the worship of the old godB, and 
to wt up one WorsMponiVi that of the mn^godp wboin 
he called Aton. In honour of Aioii he changed liis own 
name to Akhnatotip and bnUt a new town fiiow called 
AitiamaJt for which hr forsook the onciciit aipit^l of 
Thebes. Ilia eiTort Is mnarkablc euiU InlcreAiIng, as 
an attninpE to improve religious Ideas, Bui hia hilereat 
In religious niaiters caused him to have no time for the 
aBairs of Jili enipire, while it set all the priesUi Jinil 
u-ofsliipperm of the old god5 againsi hlm^ Thus Egj^pt 
Lecaine disJoytd atid discontented. 

3 ;, MeaEtwdiilr the Empire began !o be more and more 
in ilatiger froni outJilde. |/f| 1 hiring Akhnaion'^ reign* 
(he Hitlitea, who had iiw karni to exlmct iron from 
their miniis near the Black Sea* wrri: eonfjnidng topUEh 
furs her 40iitll* iiiid occupied all ut^tihern Syria. The 
kingi of the new line which siit'ceetlet! Akhoalgn. 
esjHTcially Sethoa I (131^) niid Rameses 11 
long and des|H:mtc wars u> drive them back* huE they 
could not eJtpel them, .11 id their cfTons exhausted the 
Eirengtli of Egypt^ Here then w%: see the power of the 
moiintsinecTat weakening llit Egyptian Empire in one 
quarter* 

{b) A little lalcrv the llchreiva, coming in irom the 
frasEem descti, dccupiud Cnjiaun (phout ilcA 

Some of their tribes had been enslaved in Egy^iC; but 
these hud escaped loul now bcg;^n to settle in the laud 
weal of the Jordan. Partly by war^ and partly by 
penecful mcthixlii* they griidually got a bold on the 
couniry, coni|ucriiig or rnixmgwHth die Cxmaanite*; aud 
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ih^^ugh it was long before they becaitic mdepeiidm^^ 
Eg}pi could no longer hold Canaan as a province* 

(r} At about the saint: Ltmt^ sea and desert corabmed 
to make a direct attack on EgypL Near tlic end ofllip 
ihiftcciuh century, the naval power of the kings of Crete 
broke lip; bands of sciLbirera from Crete, the islands 
round, and tltc coostdands of Ask MhiQfp who fiad now 
bccomt ruflaterjess begun lo i^sd to south ami east. 
Some catiic dirtrei to AJfriflij and joined the Libyan 
tribca of the deseft in attacking the west of the Nile 
EWtu. Otliers arrived on the coa^t of Aakp and in 
large bodits proceeded lo work &nuihw'ajds. They 
weakened and broke up the Hhlite Empire on Ehdrwayp 
and then ntided along the co*si until they reached ihe 
Egyptian bander, Tlicse two wmies tliertfofr were m 
wort for about fifty yenrs (1335-J175I. thrtatening and 
harassing northem Egypt The Egypt fan kings wrere 
ut last able 10 defeat and break ihem up. Btit a section 
of them, the PliillsUnts^ hefd together and fixcti them* 
selves on tlie cw*st of Canaan • a pretence of depen¬ 
dence on Egj]ii wtts Icerpt up, but it was never much 
tnon: tlian a. pretence. 

Thus Egypt lost her empire in Asia ; but, more than 
that, the struggle had conrptctely exhausted the Eg3^ptlan 
people. In the tatcr stages of the conflict they had 
been obliged to fill I heir army ivith foreign mcrcenari^. 
The spirit of Egypt was spent; she vreni downhill in 
every way, and for aou years or more she led a ftehlr 
existence in CiLPntinixal cibunEnn and fliscord. under Lhe 
nilc lifliivo rival lines of kings, one U Thebes and otic 
in the Delta, the one as weak njid mcspahk as Uie 
other. It wa3 only when, ufler this interval, kings of 
foreign blooil, firstly iJ by an. and tfsen EiJifopiaUt scared 
the throne, that any revival of her life look place. 



AkbiflliouligitL 

in. THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE 

iioo y*c, on for wo vciirBi the people? IK'ing 
in ihc fortilt bek wtrre iM'thaul a m^ter and wkh- 
out a danger. Nelihtrr in miKintain nor m de^rl 
did any onir &tir to Mindf ihem. Now^irrt? was there 
any great Ling whose power they need fosr. Bah^-fon^ 
ihoygh it got rid of its Kassite kings tn fiBi^ continued 
to lie foq-hic aa Egypt h^d now The I Finite 

EfirpiVe had now broken up. Assyria had lonkedr 
between 1250 and 1100, aa if it meant to try for an 
empire ; but it liicn sleekened off and lost its energy. 

The resoll was that lltc small nariona of the belt 
had a free hand m make a bid for power, if they warned 
tOn TTiq first people to xry it w^cre the HcbreiiVB^ 

After they arrived in Caiiann. the i lebtews bad had 
a fong figlit for independence, especially against lltc 
Philistines. But they at Zast timnaged to get free, and 
under David and Salumati Llicy hiiiit up a kingdom^ 
tvhieli for al>QLLE too years (rrum iooa to 9qoy.sLreEched 
from the Euphrates lo the iKsrJcr of Egypt But, after 
Soloitioa^s deaili, they split up into two kFngdoiii*^ 
Israel la the north and Jiidjdi jji the South, Ftom that 
lime tliey were nc^'^r sTixmg ctgalii, and bceamc a second- 
rate power.. TJidr real greatlu^ wna in religion. It 
was among tlic llcbrewit tlmt nieti ar&v:, ouc allcf 
anncherp who Lhotiglit the hi^heal tlnuightis ai^vut God 
that the world over heard before Christ. Tlicsti men 
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antcalitiJ prophetBi and ditir tnade the Mclirew 

religioTi Iht npbledt of die world* until Chrbt ranie* 

The HcbrcTts having become weakcr^ it was now the 
d me 0 r the Amiri nenn & or S^'nans to w gneai. These 

people had built up floEirifthLiig settleTiicnis north of 
Palestilie at places like DaninHBnmthv Arpnfh 
and had become the great land^lmders of weatern A-^ia. 
Tliey had learnt to use the Plioenician alphabet^ and 
ihc Egypeian pen and ink* and they had bccoine clvStized. 
They now Ijegan to grow powerful nbo. Damn^us 
especially became ihe enure of a kiMgdom which front 
900 tLC, on* for fifty years or more, was the strongest 
power alcrn? the western roast* and could call upon its 
neighbours for hclp^ if ever it was seriously attacked by 
Buy power from cjlUsiiIc. 

Bkil tlic weakuEss of Syria was that it could never unite 
all tbci^ neighbours Into a single kingdom. Whenever 
they had the ohAticOp all these kingdutns^ Syria, IsfucI, 
JudHhpthe PhilisUnes, Edom, Jloah,Aminont3aiJ the rest, 
would tall to fighting whli lach other. Jf evtr 1 great 
united power came tu attack the Wcslp the chancesi were 
that X hose Syrian Stales won Id not I lofd togc t lier. ikai dei^ 
by fighting carh otIuT, tlni-y had all becfime weaker^ 

fiow, by about 900 E*c,p there wm a new power, ihal 
of Assyrhip teddy to make a spriitsg Ifit empire* Th^:^e 
Assyriana were Semites, who had come in Iroiii the 
dmert about ^cjoo ti.c,, and had aetth.il in the coiintrj- 
north of Babyloiua. Their capital was f\thi of all 
As^ur, but a bter king, Sargtin {723), built anutlmrcity 
to be tilt cipitaJ, afid hia successor, Seuni^cherib (Toil, 
htully setiltrii tJir capital ai Nineveh^ In early times 
the AssyiHaUi* had gemrrxlly been under the nile of 
Bahylon or of the Hittiles, but as they grew atranger, 
they became indcpcndcuip and 1^ 900, they were ready 
to try for the masttnry of all weatem Asia, 
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or wiiai sort went thcst people ? TheSr chief 
ocrupatJun wsii tilling ihc field^w Tfiey never becumt 
great traders. They [eanil rntm of chdr dvilization 
From ihr Sumerians, the Biibylonkii!*, the the 

Phoenlcbns and Egypt. They became bmilders 

of pakeeSr temples^ and dtieSp and wer^ gt>od at sculpture. 
They alsit kept reomk of their hiBiory, and coiiccttrd 
clay labletH fthe of that pan nf the world); za^ooci 
auidj Uihlehi were fi^utid in the palace of Ashurbanipal 
at Nineveh* when scholarly begnn lo dig in its mins, 

Btil the Asayrians were cspocidly aaldiers. They 
had obtained iron from Ihe HiEtitcB and so could make 
iron weapons. "Rrcy had cayulry and chariots and 
machines to fKisirge towns With, llicy lived for and by 
war. Tficir great king% AshurnazirpaJj Shalnianeser 1 [ 
and Vt TiglathT'ileacr IV. Snrgon^ Sennacherib^ and 
Esorhaddon* were sll warriors^ who spcni: most uflfidr 
time leading their armies to victory and coiicjiJcst. The 
Assyriani: v^aged vi-arwith a fierce and piiilesa (r^udty 
5uch aa the world had never seen. Foi- 250 yeari their 
powder grew and they ivtre masters of die fciiik 
Iselt- Their Empire then ivcateiicd, and within fifty 
yean it colLip-scd and was destroycd. 

It would take too long to teli in order tfie story of 
their Avars* We wIEl take them tn throe diviftions- 

ft) llic Assyrian kings wanted tribute to [wy ilicir 
imnivSp and to Loirked aowlh-wcil for it. They deier- 
mined to conquer Syria and Palestine* and if necesiary, 
Egypt as wdl. They began by oitacklng Daina^iia. 
The kings of Domii^cns called njr all their rieiglihouTs 
and for ov^r fifty yearn (S^-Sqo im.) orTcred a Irtinm- 
doua rcsi^tntcr^ But Assyria wvth loo sttting for them. 
Tlie st.He^ of S>Tia gntdnaUy grcAV Aveaker. In 732 
Dartta.scuB was cont|ncred and J«-slrcjytd by the 
Aesyrians^ Ten yexr«^ taler ihc same Ituppened to 
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Mid iht l-Icbri&w Kingdc^m of came tp 

an ftitd. Auer 6Ha the ICing^bfn of 

Judah auhinitteti and became n eervnnt of Assyria- The 
Assyrian powier had diua itjachcd the bortkr of Egypt. 
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Egj'pt had fell the danger drawitig nc-arer and had 
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often succeeded. In eoTieequcnce, ihc Ajjayrian kitig$ 
feJt ihat they would never have: peace in ilie West till 
Egypt heraelf was conquered. So in 670 they attacked 
it. rhey desErDved the grc.it cities of ^fenipTiis ami 
Thebes, and set up Egyptian govertiors to rule Elie land 
as servants of Assyria, But though they had contjutred 
the land, they couid not hold it. It was too far oh'^ 
and# whenever the iVsayrian armlet had gone hotite^ 
Egy'pt rebellcid. Ai last thc^ AssyH qiu had to give tip 
their att^iupis^ and tinder Fsamalik aJidNccho II Egypt 
again became [ftdcpemlcnt. 

fa) Nearer ligoie the Assyrians were always having 
trouble With Elam and witii Baby km, Ihcy invaded 
Elam several lhiie$, Jiiul on the la^t oecaiioxi 1647) they 
utterly destmycil Else people and bum I Suaa^ the 
Elamlle capital. Witli Babylon, however, lliey were less 
^ucceS-^fiiL Babylon waa not strong, but yeL it ivas m 
ncuf to ^Vsiyria that it could came a great tteal of 
Ettnible if It was dlsIcvyaL And somehnw^, the AssyTiana 
roufd never make Babylon Inpl* They bad constantly 
to conquer and reconquer iL In 689 they entirely 
destroyed tlic city and lunieJ the river Kupltralca to 
flow ov^ir the place where it had stooti. The next king 
1675), to tty and make the Babylonians maru friendly, 
rebuilt the city. Ihit it of $10 use. Babylonia 
remained obstiuatt in readiness to rebel. 

The chief rca^n» for thit obutinacy are perhaps two. 
1^) The B.thytoniatis could never forget that ihryhnd 
nncc been thr head of a great empire, and could not 
reiiign themselves to be A mere subject of A^yTia, And 
h^) 4 new of people^ calJed the Cbulducansp kept on 
coming into Babylonia And cucitlng hrt to resistance, 
Th«c Chatdaeaits were also Setnites 1‘rnm ihu deserL 
For hundreds of years they had been iipreaduig all over 
the cLbtncta along tlic head of the Fcrslan Gut ft the 
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* * as (llcy wtixe laJlrd^ 'IThtry ki!pL moving 

more^ttud inorf: into liabylonia Ciradiially^thoiigli 

^Vssyrk otic n lu ticked mid invjidiMj ihcy became 
ihc of ihci Babylonian |>ti0plc. Ill thi^y S€i 

up a king in Babylon, caikd Nabopolassan and dot^larcd 
their [fidcpcndeiicej and when Nineveh was de5l^uy^^d 
in 612, tEie Chaldaeaiis ivrre ozii^ of die armies which 
«lid the w^ort. 

3 * liut ihe uiarst danger to x\ssyria lay in the nertiL 
If we look at tlir niiup< wc Can se«j Uiat Assyria 
about 3t the north point of |hc fertile belt. All 

round [icr is ^ semidrck of inountalFi land, the 

Indo-European tribes of die mountabi were once tnorr 
oii the move, Some of them, by nbotit ac*, act up 
a kingdoin eaiivd LTrartii nr KaldipU round Lake \''ati,, 
mirth-west of A^yria. in what is now Armenia^ Thi^ 
kingdom w'jLv always a neighbour to A-s^yna, 

and iva.% not Jratroyed iiiitU 710 &kC, But wof^jr ihait 
tins sverc ihc wandering hordes which were spreading 
alt over tJia highlamb westward and eastward* mii 
threatejdng on eiihcr iEdc lo come smith. Of tlicse 
hordea wt am broadly see two main sectiotis, 

{it} The Cimmerians and Scythians# These were 
practically savages, wild half naked warriors, ridiitig 
Wild slc<^ bare-backed, and armed Witli hug^ sworda 
with long and heavy leaf-shaped blades,. Wherever 
they Went, they bumi^ robbed, and destroyed# They 
kept the peoples of western Asia In terror for years as 
they TuJinied abouu Assyria tiird to check ihcm; then 
slie tried to eng^ige them as allicg. But, whether as 
or ns allies, ihcy did much as Ihey pleased. 
From about 650 or earlier, they begsm Iq come South 
and ravaged Syria and Palesunr, &a desiroyittg llic 
westeni provinces of the Assyrbm Empire* 

(A> To east and north<aFiiof i\5syrii were a colleetiun 
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of tribes, amon;^ whom the chief were Lhi: l^ledes and 
ihe Pcrsiansi. They had a[rcaily rvaclietj some degru 
of civfliziaion. In parttcubir iljcy already poiisessril 
a high form of rtdigiuri. About toon a. c. a man catied 
Zoroaster had taught tliciu to sse that atJ Jii'e was a 
stniggtc hetwcfm good and evil. This struggle, lie said, 
is due to a gical endless war going oh Uelw'ecn a god 
called Ahuratniuda, with his angels, and an evil spirit, 
called Alu-imaii, with hU evil angels. This noble belief 
liad become the chief reltgion of the Medcs and Persians 
before 7DO n, c. 

These tribes were liS'lng in the highlands to the east 
and nonlt^jist of Assyria and Baby bn la. They o-ere 
Legiudhig to colbci into a sort of union of tribes, and 
were gTHtinaliy sprradlrtg snutli'Wcsttvard and wirstward. 
Many Assyrisin kings tried to check their advance^ 
Uul tJiry could only succeed in delaying it. On these 
came. They eresacd the Zagros inoiinmina, east 
of Ai?yria, tlwy lloorlt^l into El.im, which, as wo saw. 
Assyria had randt; an empty' land by her destruction of 
tlif Llamitcs. By 647 the }i1edt>3 wens near enough 
hiiil string enough to atiacit Nineveh. They were 
beBUn hacli, but still gntftv and grew nions thrcalening. 
At Idtat, under their King Cyaxarc*, they again otiackcil 
and besieged Nineveh in 6r.|, and itt6ia, with the lielp 
of ClLtldacan and Srythian Annies, they captufL-d and 
entirely dtstirxycrt h. 

With the fall of Nineveh, the Aisyrian Empifr tame 
to no end, and wc ran nee why k periahed. {i) The 
Empire was far too lug. Assyria was not gtrong 
enough to hold it all. The Assyrian kings were 
great conquerors: but they did not know how to 
settle their empire in sucli a way that it should be¬ 
come united and loyal. Tlicir subjects were always 
ready to rebel, and Assyrin liad to a|]e(id a great 
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dral or her slrcngtJi ki conLinuaJ]^^' L-rLt^hing 
rcbellifins. 

I a] Ass.>tli wo* al wa\^ ai war, and I n tlio^ 

Ihougii alie m:dt\y Jilivays won, hrr nvi^s pcojili^ u^rc 
link by iiiile destroyed, Tp%tanJs |he rad of htr iiiitr, 
there crni liave been very kw real Icft^ aitd 

$hn had io fiU her amiks wirli men of olher naiidbSi, 
Besides IhiSi sirwir ihc was alivays il||htingr peopk 
had ao limn tv arirr thrir llrlds^ tu trader or tu 
catT3» m the aEiirs which rnnke a iindDa rich and 
airrjag, and whiirh can naly rari^ on* If she hu% 
periofls of iieiiee in winch to ihiok of thcnip 

l^j In all pnaliahility As^tyriit eould iitwer hau* krjit 
the northrrn fiurflrs wl for ever. They were twt 
and Im* nurneroii^^ But, if she had tir»C tticd to 
hold stJth a big liinpirt^ ff fhi^ had nat wasted all her 
strength in war, Assyria might h^ive delaynl them and 
kt them come in; Jiule hy liuk^ j^cccpling them as subjects 
or nliics, As it was, her power collap^ bcfcjFfe them 
like a liouiie of curdat njitJ ihc .^Vsayrjnn people pmellcidly 
vanish entirely from the wcirltt* 

The whole of Asia w*3s wild wish joy when Nineveh 
letK Read the words of the prophet Nalniiu Ce-g* 
ehnplcriii, verae seven and following} or of ZepHaniah 
(chapter ii> x-erse llnitecn and followingi ; all 
woiiiii Iiavc echoed thenL Assyria ended at last with¬ 
out having given the tiiorld anyihing wittch might make 
it regret hen To the Egypikit^ the Biibylvniaas. tSic 
PhocaicLiins, tlic^\riLrtiJicarisi, Ihe flehreWa* the world owxft 
€ortieiliing mid lO ftomr of tlictn it owes very much. But 
j:\fti-yria has taught us praetiedly noiliiiig, licr liistqry 
juul her fale Arc nothing but -i eplcndid csjimpk that 
they wIki take ihc sword sliatE jsmflli witli die swtjrd^ nnd 
lli;it a.n cmjiirc which luta Liccoinc great fitly by war will 
b the end dk by war anil lr4V« nothing uaeful behind. 
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IV. THE CHALDAEAN ANf) PERSIAN* 
EMPIRES 

Assyria Kad faJkn. Who was lo itih^rnt her |>osses- 
sians? Fir:&t of ail, Eg>pt ih^ught she try to 

taber a shjrire of In 604 ;iit Egyp^an jirmy under 

Neerho. advEiCTccd north ivards as far m the Etjphnitea^ 
Blit tZirre at C^trehemish it was mt-i and defeated hy the 
Chaldaeans under Nebuchndne^^Ar^ and driven in head^ 
long flight back into Egypt* The Egyptians had no 
courage to make any fiirtiicr atteiapt* 

Thus the Assyrian Empire fell to be dit^ided between 
the tivq powers who lind IircI the trhief hand in destroying 
it* namely the Modes and the Chaldacans, The Medea 
took Assy n a nnd nmst of non hern Asi a as fair as tite 
riv'cr I-lalys, which vras the casicrtt bnundary of the 
tiiigdoni of Lydia ; w^hilat ihcir conaing^ the Persiatis^ 
beeamc lords of Tiie ChaldDeairs took Baby Ionia 

and all ihe western provinces of Assyria mid set up 
under NtbuehiidnciJar an empire, which lasted for 
about 50 years. He soon reduced the western provinces 
to orderv Judah Was slUl inclined to give trouble^ 50 
}ie detcmiTned lo flnklj with It once suid for oJL In 566 
he captured JerusalLm, burnt '% and carried a ixu^ge 
part of the Jewish people into captivity in Babyionk. 

I nyf [^^rtn[ “P h v ths Tnudefift of Itw Ijuilih 
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N^ibuchfldncjtJtar was a vnty fireat kSiig. Tlit:iuglL lie 
often led lie w.is ditefty jiitereated hi the arts u{ 

peace. Underliis rule the city of Ti^ilriyhm was cnlfirgEd 
and beautified wiili sideiidlii and tcmplca, atid 

wafi surnttihiJcd witii wads and gatewu\’Sv On 

tht: rcjcif of UH pabce die kEfig: laid mu wouderfiU 
gaideti$^ rising teiracc above icrrave, wlitcli ihc Gj'ceks 
cHlkd ihe Hanging Babykii and coitnied as 

one of ihe iwv«ni Wonders of list World. Trailc and 
biiainc&ai the arts and rnills llourblied. IbK^k^ aihl 
reccnl* all s^^rta were ccillteled or wnurn. hi the 
study of the stars, c&pirt!tally {iht Acienee of aarmnniTiy}, 
the Chald.^eaJl^ inadr great progrciii- Of course eici one 
had yH discovei^ed that ihe pknets wejjt romic) ihr aim ; 
but liir Clraldacans. out the iiky and stars for 

the first tinir^ and nl^srrvcd tbeirmnv'emenLsu'elI enough 
Ui \te able in foreLetl an erlipsid. 

NebuchadisexKar'is Empire* thcri^ was a fine and 
nourishing one. Hut as soon as he dicti (562) it bcgmi 
to fall to pieces. Wc do not know mudi of the Baijy* 
bnion history of ihe ne^t few yeara, hue il seems JEkciy 
that all eons of cotiepimei^'^s muai have been set un foot, 
for, of the nejet three kings, two Wf;re murdered* ami 
one died after reignrog only years, rise fast king 
of Clujldiiear called NalionidusT left Jils work to be done 
by his si.m BcIfihjizjEar, ivhlk he 5 t>cni hts liriif in 
reading b^Ktk^ and studying tise old religions. Titus 
ihe kingdom began to decay ftoiu inside. 

Meanwhile the other EmpimL ihnt of the Medes, had 
also had its troubles. The rersfans^ wlio up to now 
had bfrt^n less jmponani than the Mrilta, had ht.i;!! 
growing iti power^ [n 553 Gyms, kJnK of a Ftrsian 
districi culletl Anshan^ in Elnin* became strong enough 
to depose the ^Tedian king, and to become king uf the 
unitctl McdcH and Ptrdiins. Cyms wa$ a very great 
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uitint quickly iiicrtrai^CLl Jiia Empire- Me at olice 
eoaqaered the ili^iirjcis Iviti^ west of xhc f>id land i}^ 
jWyricL Tti 545 be cir&&SL'd tltc rk tr Ttalya into Lydki, 
cicfcaied fts king Croesua, captured Ihe capttiil Sardbs, 
snd ^ddctl the whole country^ to hta own khigdom, lU' 
tben went on* and at his leisure captured die Greek 
citiea on the coast of Aitia Minor,, and so t>ecanic niaster 
of northern Mb from Ehiin to the Acijcan 



Me then turned af^ain^t Babylnn* and in 53^! he 
entered ii os conqueror. The Chaldacan Empiix^ the 
last great SetnUie Empire of the early Eastj thus come 
to an end^ Iti the stnig^lc bet^veei ^Mountain and 
Desert, whidi tiad been going on rorthousandBuf yearn, 
the Mciintuinh^d at Iasi won. The Indo-European had 
conquernd the Semite- 

Cyrufl iujw niletl m i^ersuin kiitg ovTr an Empii c 
stietehing from near fndia lo die coast of Arda Minor 
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^nd ihp Ix^rder of Egypt- In 536 ho restorer! (he 
lu iherr awn country; hni iJiuy were only aj<inall people 
tioVT^ und cotild Kim 00 ttDublo^ In hi^ 
C^tiiby^ wriu further and niiatked Egypt itself. 
Egypt hiui 1>ceii grutringitmtigor niid luorp proiiierous^ 
anil hjid begun lu have a Heet ngatn ; but ^hr could not 
stand against the Persian amiy% Cainbysca ^uiujucred 
the country* and had liinnseir ctiowned as King of Egypt* 
The Persian Empire vvas noiv iht largest Empire that 
the World had ever Been, 

The Peraiaiis were a very' fine people. Their soldiers 
a! this tifne^ ispecially theb" arclier^ and their cavalry* 
were the best in the world. They leoJiit much, rrom 
itie nationfi whom they conquerad. From Babylon and 
Assyria they Icamt how to build great buildings and ro 
make wonderfot sculptures and to lay OQI terraetd 
gardensn From Egy[it they U:anU to build colerrni^dt’s 
(rows of Columns) and to derarnte the walls of their 
buildtngK with ennmeljed brick. I'hcy miidc their cities 
very beautifut, Susa was their eapitaJ, but their kings 
also lived at Baby ton* and they built new cities like 
Pasargadae and Perscpolb in Elam. TTc Arantuean 
language was moJ?tly spoken all ovt:r the Empire, though 
the Persians also used their t^wii old Pcrsbin tongue. 

But the chief gbi y of the Pen^lanfl is that ihcy tried 
10 govern their provinces properly, and did hot, as the 
Assyrian^ had doncH tnercly hnid thernhy niilluity fonre^ 
l>anu}i, who succeeded Ombyses in 522* divided hla 
whole Empire itslo twenty provincc*i whicli he called 
' satrapies\ each under its own guvernor or satrap. 
Ilic various iiaLfonshvlng in tlsvse proiiiticcs were justly 
treated* and* so loiig as lliey p^iid their trthute regukriy 
and supplied I heir appo{nh:il nombec of soldiers for th^ 
Persian army, the Persiam govcrtiors allow^cd thcTii s 
good deal orfneedota. Tlie Persians built great roads 
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throUEh ih^iT Efiipirc^, and had a nrgiikt sysECrfn of 
from thft king^s court lo ttic provinces anil 
bmik* Bcyimd that, Jhc kh^ Tclt that he ns^ded ^ tlcct 
to defend lits coasis^ and so he formed one uf Eg}'pifiiti 
ai]ii rhoctiician shipu and sailors {for the PhoenicLins^ 
though not actually conquered^ vit-.n- frkjuJly nllif^ of 
the* Peralnii Tlius ffir the finst tfme^ a great 

Asiatic Eitipirc was silisO a yteai sca-[xm'or in tlic Medi- 
terraiwitii. 

All this was wonderfully i.velJ arranged and tliought 
out- IhU of courae it Wiis st * onr*ttian " Empire- Every- 
ihing depended oh the kin^^ If tlic king was a realty 
gr-at rater all wontd go vtclh B\Ji sf he was Eaxy or 
ftlnphli the Empire woiihl tie bound in Itecomc weaker. 
Ariii, ahci' the ilcnth of Darius in the Persian kings 
who fulUiwed werv neatlyaU <tujte incapable^ The reault 
was that the l\*rfilnEi «uEdicra grAdnally Inzcaine l»xvvajid 
tlieir gcnernlstisfrteflsi tlic proviiiiM^ often rEhelkd, and 
the Siitraps were often disluyal- The Perauin Ern]nre 
det'ttyed. It did not hnrok up, only because there was 
iiolwHiy ready to break it up* Tlie peoples of the 
Near Wen? worn out^ and Asia was waiting fur 

a new tnasten Who that master wi-iulct be was not yv^ 
o. rtaiii, hul it was likely that he would came from the 
West. 'I'he (itroplts of Besert and Mountnin had ills- 
piiteJ with each oilier for the rule of the Near East 
during years- But the time had now come for 

the peepir:? of the Sea to lake a hand in the dispute. 

\Vitcn Cjnis aiUtcki'rd the Greek cities of Asia Minor. 
he Came into touch with a Euroi>ean people* For the 
firat thne a Eiimpt'an and an AsiaLic power met face to 
face. In the nvxl chapter you will have lo go hack and 
find onl whsU was the earlier history of the Grrck 
people; and then you wiH go on untj hear how tUc 
struggle between Europe and ;\sia went on- But n few 
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iriorc woni^i mAj? be tidOed to th^it you itiay have 
a cIvflF idea Tfoip ilie fiUrt bow all thin ancient bifetocy 
eon fleets tip with tlte hlstoiy of Gmeect and 

llie Greeks of Greece proper (IlcllasJ were never 
strong enough or miUcd cjinwgh to do Persia any serious 
damage. They were Mv., as you will hcar^ to prevent 
Persia from coming any farther west or bccondtig 
master of ttLc Aegean Sra; but they could not reaHy 
hurt Pensui enuiigh to weaken its power. But wheo 
Alexander became king of Maceiloniap in northern 
Greece (336)* and took over Uie Ufatlcrship of all (be 
Greek peoples, there was a( Iasi a WoU-m power strong 
enough by bud and by sea to rrrosa over into Asb and 
to auock Persia ai its heart When ibb haiipent^df (lie 
Peraan Empire fell into hi% lap like an o^^rripe fruit. 
Atox^nder died tit 3sa. Aflrr hb d^ath Ids kingdom 
Mas dividcrd Up b-tween bis generals | Ihree kingdofn& 
were set up, lluccdonifi^ Egyiii, and Syria. These 
fought w'itb each otJicr^ and to gradually W'^eakened each 
other. Then at liest the Kojmnsv who all thb time had 
been growing stronger and greaiCTj came on the ^ene» 
and proceeded to conquer the Greek and Eastern world 
step tiy step* Sft Persia was t!ir b^t great Aabtic 
Empire of tiiia eai'ly world- Fnun henceforth the future 
lay in the hands of Europesn peoples. 
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PART II 

GREECE 

I, THE EARLY AGE OF GREECE 

IifK Andcnit name for Greece Hellas. Tills wjia 
a stnalier country ihan modern GreceCp for Macedotiilif 
Thessaly, Acarn^ni^ and AeColla, whkh are now parte 
of Grc>ccei were so rude ajid undvDized in andent times 
that they were not reckoned part of true llell^p thouj^h 
tribes of Greek blL>Qd lived fri them. Hellas proper 
Llicn lay south of a line drawn from ^laupactUR oti the 
Corimijian Gulf to Tlierraopyke on the Maliac Gulf* 
Outside tJiat Ihjc was the rest of the world* She ' bar- 
bariana\ as the Greeks eaJkd all who were not Greeks. 

But here and there among the barbarUns^ Uke jewels 
tn a dust-heap* were flrtilcmimla of UiJe civilised Greeks* 
Tlie Islands of the Aegean Sea* the Greek elites of 
Sicily and Soutliern Itaiy^ on the coasu of Asia Minor 
and on ihe shores of ihe Black Sea, these cciuld he 
reckoned aaouttylng parts of Hellos, of it, though not 
In JL, Foi^ ill thein^ lw>, lived Greek people, speaking 
tiic Greek tongue* and sharing iti Greek civilteationN 

Beforr the Creeks catiie into Hellas the people who 
wtifc living there and In the {slands had becotoe rich 
and clvllLitML As far hack os 300* e.&p and perhaps 
farther* Crete seetns to have been the centre of a fine 
civilization whidi spread over the islands and into 
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Greece. people—not know Jbclf name— 

Lraded vvitli Asia Minor and with Eg^^pt. At placci^ 
like Myeenne and Tiryns tin the Peipponnesci, In Crete, 
aud elaewhcrej have been Ibiind the niina of wonderfiil 
palaces which they built* and in them were tnfautifui 
pottery* romiturci weapons, ornaments, and stone 
carvings. Bronze was their chief mcial, Wc can see 
that they had acquired muck kiwwledgc of ttm arts and 
<!raft& of civilified life- The PhoenECUtn traders, and 
their own mcrcitajits, hrougiii tliein articles front Eg^-pt 
and from Asia, aptd they learnfc to make arlldcs of their 
oivii, using these foreign things as modeJs. Tliia civil !•- 
^tion uimally now called /Mmoan; Item Llir rtaitie 
oTMinoa^ whom ancient stories speak of as the King ol 
Crete in old But* eacept from tlieae remains 

fouiiil in the riilna of Uieir old eiilca* we know nothing 
very certain abani Ehc way hi whicJi these people lived, 
though the ^K>enis of Homer (wrhtnn perhaps about 
800 n^c.) tnay pneserve for us here and there a few 
recollections of iheir style of life. 

Eictween 1300 and iqoa k this Miiioan civiha^sticiti 
broke up, first in Cretci and at la^ in Hdbut itxh U 
was Swept away by im^adcrs from the north* who catnc 
flooding into Hellas and the Islands* by sea as well as 
by Land. These invaders wene the Greeks* md we 
have to tell the stor}- of their descendants- 

can only guess how the Greeks came hu The 
old laSes give us the rutmes of miiiij difforemt tribes; 
Dorian Sh loniunSt and Aeglians are the chief names. 
The Greeks, w'hen we get to know ihem. are noi a!) 
alike either in features or in qualities. The Aihcnjans 
were quick and clever^ the Spartans door and reser^^cd, 
the [focottaiig heavy and stupid^ the AroidiarES diuill and 
rustic. Lhit h is certain tliat all the Greek tribes were 
originally akin, and came from tine same stock. They 
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sM and ail apok^ the 

same linguaLhough there Were difTerences in the 
Vi-x^ys in which they epokc ih h is likely that for three 
cr fnur centuries tribes of Creek race were coming m 
from the north and settling all over tletla& ]i is eerutin 
that the lost of them to come were the Dori£ms. When 
they came in they drove out such Greek tribeB as were 
before them in the places which they wished to occupy^ 
Many of these i<K»k refuge in Attica, where they mixed 
with and at last dominated the people already living iti 
the Attk plain. Others went overseas to Euboea^ to 
the islands, and to Asia ^tiiiorp udiere they settled in 
and I places as M Stems, Fhocaea, and CLazomemuL, Ail 
these refugee peoples reckoned tlicniselvcs es loimns:. 
The Dotiana settled down In moat of die Pcloponiicse; 
Algos, Sp^im, Corirnh, Megara, and Stcyon bceamc 
their ddcf towns. The peoples of Fdij^ Arcadia^ and 
Aehaea, suutli of the Coriuthlan Gulf, and of -LocriSp 
Thocis, and BocotLa, north of tJiat guli; are called 
AeoliaiiJi^ 

All this tnoveineut of Greek tribea may liave ended 
about looo p.Ch From that date the Greeks are finally 
settled iti their pcpsilions. But they never became one 
natkn under one governmrnL The Dorintis dwaya 
despised the lontansn The varicuti Greek scidements 
were always ready to quaird with one another. It 
true that tliey alt agreed In a tliorOugh cotitempt for all 
who were not Greeks. They were usually ready to join 
together for a lime agairmt any barbarian enemy who 
thfeateriei;! them; though, often enough also, they 
betrayed each other to a foreigner for llieir own seifisih 
advantagrrs^ But, thgagh they regarded each other as 
kinsfolk^ they Would never make a lasting union with 
one anoEher, They dtd not want to live os members of 
big Slates or empires. They prelerred to live in Httle 
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dty^atale^, coiifiJiting iLiu^lly «f one big diy ^lih the 
small towns and vfllagts round, where every one eeuld 
know at JirsL-hond dboiit the people who governed ihem 
anil about the way they behaved* and ii^ljjody htd to 
Uve for away from the centre- Enrh of thcije clty*atales 
governed itself, and would tioi allow others to intetfctc 
with it. Even wIieji a band of settlers went from their 
dry and rouiictei] Another Greek dty ^nie- 

vvhere ebso, this new city, * colony * though it was, waald 
at once st^rt a government of its own, A new Greek 
colony meant a hiTW independent dry-siait^ and not a 
Motninioa ' added to the rfiother<Uy which founded it- 

The lai^d of Greece alifu is such as |o moke this local 
iudtpendcnee very cosy to uiainmin, Creject is divide 
up by bays wliicli run deep into the lond-“U is nearly 
cut ill half at the Isthmus of Corinth—and in every 
direction there are [nountain^ which separate one valley 
or from the next* In such a knd people have to 
live io smal t gi'oups^ Jind h is difhiiult for these separate 
groups to know erne aiiotiirf well or to work together- 
The ground also ts rocky and the soil tlun. The 
Greeks of T lellas lived on eorti, wine, olives, and lisli ■ 
tliey hardly ever ate meat. They could only bccojiiu 
rich l^y conquering other liuids or by trading with iheni; 
and most of iheir tradjtig would have to be carried on 
by sea, aa the roods acrosa Greece arc- rough and 
mounminous. 

As soon as ilic Greeks had esiabikhed theiriKlves, 
and their cities kid liad time to grow^ ihuy iMzgan to 
send out cxpcdiiion^ to found otbirr diies (^cototiios 
in other parts of the Mediicmmejin* jj| pLocts whrre 
thero Mtms a good harbour and unoccupk-d land* Sonl4^ 
times the city itself would send out stjrh an expedition r 
the new city would trade with its mother-city, and 3 o 
Greek trade would spread* Sonwftimcs rt would be a 
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band of I he eiti5eeii& whO| for name reason or olhcr, 
would colled a party to kavo home; thty would be 
keen on the adventyrcp and would look forward to 
atuEiing life again In tlicir new home- This procsi 
of sending oui colonies began about 750 n,c-^ and went 
on for nearly iwo hundred years. A few naiues of these 
colonies may be given : Syracuse and Seimiis in Sidly, 
‘Ltrenium hi Italy^ and the island of Rhodes, colonized 
i>y Dorinrts: Leoiitini in Sicily, Abydo? and Lampsutus 
and the Black Sea toW'ns in Asb Minor, founded by 
lotiions; Croton and Sybans in Italyj founded by 
Aeolian^* These new cities someiiines became more 
rich and ^ st than their motlier-cilics> ond began them¬ 
selves to Send out and found coioniea, llius the Greek 
people spread alt over tVic coasts and islands of tht 
{Last!;rn M<;:dJterraitcant as Hir ra^it as the Black Sea and 
as far west ns Sicily (Greeks from Pliocaea even went 
farther west and founded MassilJji Jfi Southern France 
and a towii tit Corska); and tliough, as we itavc said, 
each City iivcil and governed itself quite hideptuadeutlyv 
yet llsey iriuk^d with one Another, and knew enough of 
one ntmthrr to have a ciPinmtm civilimion, wliilst they 
kep4 the cominoii kngun^c. Where%^cr the cities were, 
they rrmahied Greek. Hut the centre of nit tlic Greek 
lands was always I lvlbs itself Here always Jay llie 
heart upf Grt^ck dvllif^ition^ and the main cvenla cif 
Grrek bifilory hapfJcned either in Hellas or in connricioti 
with the cities of tklSaa^ eBperrially wit It Epnrta and 
Athens, 

Argos Was at first the chief Durian city. But its 
glory waned early#, and Sparta mut into the Bxtt placifp 
It eatabliehed ils power by a shameless attack on a 
neighbouring pccpir.* Sparta lay in Laennia^ In the 
soulh-caatem part of the PcIopoTinc-sc; Due west of 
il, on the cither side of Mount Taygetua, UtoI the 
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^ aliiu of GtoI; race. The Spartar^s 
cave^etl Me^scniAp which vva^ n richer and mr^re fertile 
CQuntr^^ than Lacunio. They therefore pkkctl a t[tiarrel 
w^ih tlic Mc^nlans, attached ^ and^ after a fierce 
^trugfikp. conqiccrcij thent. The whole Messehian 
nation was reduced to and remained enshnfcd 

for I mud reds of year^. Always hardly trtatceJ and 
ahrajs d'iscontentcdp the Messenuns etnlld only he kept 
down by main force. But the Spartans were well 
qualified to use force^ Ai firs? their niy a place of 
luxury aitd wealthy □ centre of art,^ literature^ and trade* 
But sOoij alter 600 e, Ch they seeJU to have learnt to 
despise aJi such thinRSp and altered their w^Ays. CuUnre 
and luxury were banfshed^ Hrangers were expcllcdi and 
trade was thus almost endetL The Spartan a then ael 
themfitdvcB to beeorne a purely niiEitary nation. Every 
male Spartan was 4 rained from tKjyhiLHrhd fur war and 
for W'jir oulyv had to bueome a soldier When he 
gE4?w up* The boys w^crc taken Tmtu their mothiTa os 
ooon os they were ?>eveit yearn oiilp and were brought 
up in cntii|ianies under teachers appoiTiled by the Stalie. 
Their tntmlng waA indnly in gymna^tics^ si^itnmitig^ 
and die liae of wcuporti Everything ivas clone lo make 
ihctn airuhg and hardy, (Wc sdlj apeak of ^Spartan' 
ihsciplme, mcanmg by that a hard training to mate 
mm able to eciclMr^ harcUliipH) Weak children weme 
taken out 10 Momit Tay^ctus and there left to die. 
The necessary work w:is nIE done by Loconbn^^ who 
wt re not Spartans, and by "huloia' or slaves, most of 
whom were Giessenians and the earlier inhabimntg 
whom the Spartaii»i bad ccinquered. The women and 
girla joined In the gymnastics of the men and boyo^ and 
were valued only as people who were or might become 
mother^ of Spartan so-ldienu Tiie grow'n-up men all 
fed together every day nt common tabtei^. 
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The Spanarts of later tlmiis Icamt to bcUcv* that 
rules dated froni their earliest dsjSt and liad been 
drawn up by greai b^vgiver ruunnl Lyettrgua, But it 
La certain Uiai until about 550 SparUn life ww full of 
jutiuscment and interr^t, and n ot uni uac uric us* The 
tprat change which was itiailc at lhae dale, hmvever, 
turned the Sp;urtan people into an army always fit 
and ready for semnee- The 
Spaitans were not very rntme* 
and their armies included 
Laconians who w'crc not Spar* 
tans. Moreover* in time of nued 
the belot'i might be drawn into 
the army as well. But the 
heiirt of the army was the actual 
SpftjrtflfiSt and they possessed 
all the pHviJeges of dtlzen&hip. 

The SpartAtLs are not an 
aiimctive people, Tliey trere 
hard, stolid^ and brutah They 
many time* did very mean and 
treacherous thinga to serve the 
selfish interests of Sparta alone^ 
anti often showed little public 
spirit On behalf of the Greek 
peoples as a whole* But they 
were very fine soldiers. They despised ihe arts and 
Itosuries of life* They li^^d a hard life, and lived 
to serve their Stoto^ They prided tlicnuselvefi on 
speaking Ihtlc, and dieiTuated talkeTE. Oiar word 
* laconic'I which menns ^speaking little", is derived 
from the old name of Laconia, the Spnrtan codnliy. 
They did not believe in the kind of education which 
makes men elcver, and very few Spartans made a mark 
by iheir braina; the fine work produced by Dorians iit 
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sculpture and arthilrcturc not done by SpnrtitnSip 
Sparta cvt*n produi:cd vtry few bnUiani generals, 
Evcrybcrtiy was ground into a iiiilitary mutine* and Ehb 
dtadened their whs for things of I lie tnlntJ, Bni as 
fighting men they always sliowtil very JiigU coungo, 
stubbornness, and dewlion* In its be&t day^ the 
Sp.irtaft anny was iEivjnctble. The ^Idiers either 
conquered or died ai their posts. 

In Attica, nortlKaat of Argolia^ acioaa the Saronic 
GulC dwelt a f>cop1c of mixed blood* luairily of LonUn 
stock, niryalwuyfl regardcit ihcmselvcs sa ihr bead 
of the Intiiaii Greeks. They lived at Jjrsl in smaJI 
towuit, each under its own prinet;. But soon^—we do 
not knoAv how—Athens became the head of tlic Attic 
plain. It standi under a rock Ithe Airropoliafp live milci 
from ihe aea, where there h a gw-wf harbunt, called 
the Piracu** I'he AlhcitiEin& lK:crftne a seafiring and 
trading people^ exporting mainly ihe oH Irtitn the oliv^-c^ 
which iheygrew^ At hi3l ihcy were ruled by notify 
who (Like our English knights beJdrt CrecyJ (bmied the 
cavalry which was the chief strength of the army, But 
in time, us the vsduc of Ihe heaiy amietl Ibot-fiotdier 
^the ' hoplUe "j found out, the special value of cavjilfy 
in war decreased (ns happerLed m England too after 
Crscyjp and every Athenian citiren bad to serve, when 
called upon, as either soldier or sailor. So the ordinary 
citizen became more imj>onant to the State, and people 
began to ask why a few men of the old families should 
have fiill ttic power in time of pence, when everj' one 
was Uable lo serve in lime of war. 

This jenlousy of Iho nobles seems to have ari&eti 
in many Gru«k cilks at aboul the same time. The 
ciists were growing, emd growing rklicn The trailers 
who hud tnade motiey ivunted a abarc in the govern* 
uicnt* Where the nobles bcliavciJ .itmslbjy, msitteirs 
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Were aiTfinged quietly,. Mid more people wflire g^ivcn a 
share in public alTiirg.. But wlierc, as bappeued in 
raaiiy places, die uobks clung lo tJicir power, 

die reauU w.is discontcnl, rioUng, and dvll war. In 
such a Case dJere vvap a chance fer any clever or 
powerful man who might $tjLnd. frirward lo champtdn 
one or die other side, Jf he succeeded^ he might go on 
and eaUblkh Ida own poaiuoa as supreme over every¬ 
body else. lie would then heeoine whal the Greeks 
called a 'tyrani"(a \%xird which odgln,illy did tim have 
a bad meatiingh and w^ould rule sa long as he could 
mainuin iiinuetrby forcc^ money, ar cleverness* 

This actually h-ippcncd in many Greek cities; and 
the Greeks called the period from about 700-500 d*c. 
" the Age of the Tynifils *!. Such men arose in Corinth^ 
Sieyon, Megura^ Athens, in many Creek islands and 
eulunies^ though never in Sparta, which coniinued to 
be governed by two icings ruling jointly^ with a coundt 
of the citicr men. The Greeks ever alter haled ihe 
natite of tyrant; they felt ii to t>e hateful that Greeka 
should be Tuled by a single man without having any 
chxince of qwesiioning his acts* But hi actual feert, 
though the lytautsbad tio right except tliat of force to 
their power^ some of ihem ruled well and dfd tnucfi to 
Strengthen their cities and to raieouragt artists, Uihikcrs^ 
and wriEeig; others^ however, w*rre harsh and cruet. 
♦The tyrants* isays ihc historian Ucrodotusi 
ancestt.il ctistoms and do violence to ‘^Wjuicn, and put 
men to death without a ti'i^iL' 

In Athens Piststralus became tymn* alKnut 5160 ILC* 
Me iimtle AthcJis very great, He encouraged ihe 
growing of oliv'e-traca ifi Aitica, he built temples, he 
irstflbUahciJ the Panathenafe And Dioii^^iac festivals, he 
had the poenu oJ Homer v,Titlcn ilowrt, and protected 
poets and anlsts* But even 4 good despot (b e. a single 
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ruler nabtitiy am cull in <jiie3iton) cannot make 

mitt ihat those who follow him shall be good despoca 
too* One by one the lyraiiia or their sncceaaots became 
unhean^le^ and were driven ont *>f every citj% Thla 
happened in Athens to Hipparchus aj-kd Hippia^ the 
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At Atheii* la llie «fij^ «ntury ta.C. 


Sons of Pifiistrattis J the former was murdered In 514 EI.C* 
and the latter capelled floon aftenvsrds. 

The consk^uence was that the Greek® deicnnincd to 
have tiO ntore of governinent either by a few men or by 
one man. The dUes bccamE -democraric*; he. they 
arranged that In future their rulers should be men 
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tiecLed by itl! the men who thereforif could be 

c^ted to uccount for the way in which ^hey ruted^ Even 
at Spans* which never had a tyrant* the power of the 
two kmg£ WAg much reduced by the appocntniem of new 
maglatrutca called "ephors'^ who were elected by the 
Asaemhly of all the dtizerw^ and bceatnc the strongest 
power in the Spartan State. 

All thia change then resulted in greater freedom for 
the etti£t!ns as a whole. The Greeks liad got rid of 
despotiani. But men may gain freedom and yet not 
know how to use ft wtif The Greek cities often used 
tilth freeduu] badly. The citizens did not always 
choose the best men as tlieir ruleniy Parties aro^ 
aincing them, each party try ijig to win advantages tor 
iUielf at the expctiEse of the otliera. Those panics iver« 
oUcn very bitter agaiR.^i each odter^ and a| times they 
Cttitic to blo^vg. Party biticmeas wa* one of the worst 
things in the life of the Greek cities, just as the Jealousy 
between cities was one of the worst things in the life of 
Greece as a wlMile+ The Greeks, we tiiay say, miulc 
a grcal cs;pei%nient tn democratic govermnent; and to 
$ce how ihb experiment at Last failed can give many 
warnings to people like the Hritish, to whom, as to the 
Greeks* freedom seems an essential for a dght ays-lem 
of government. 

Athena became especially democrnitic. Eviiry single 
Athenian citizen was given the right to vote in the 
Assembly- They were chosen in turn by lot lo act on 
the Ctruncil, which saw lo tiie carrying ons of what the 
Assembly decided, and to sit as jutynnen in the taw* 
courts* At a Inter time* E^enclcs introduced the 
of paying councillors and jtirymcn* so tliat poor men 
might be able to do the work without suffering by btmg 
away front ttcir occupations. pLirthcr, to save poor 
people from the danger of opprMsJon^ a bw w^as pa^ed 
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tJiai no Alhcnbn eitl^n could ht cnftUvenJ fot dcbt 
The« were the msiia tcfarTrni of great iawgivcf^ Jitt 
Solon in 5^ find Clcisthtnes in 50& and they 
fixed Athene fimdy in die way of fuH derttocmey^ 

Ftoot b*c3t ■ *3t*f 
qbci, IhfliibT i4Er« 111 
AAeuuu 



Alhcfu liAd by now grown so great that Sparta began 
to be Jealous of her. This Jealousy might liave led 10 
a struggle bccween thetii. But, before this could happen, 
there arose a common danger to all Greece, wh'icli ww 
so Uireateulng tJial all the Greelts had to put aside their 
jealousies in order to meet It. 



II. THE GREAT AGE OF GREECE 

You have already heard howp under Cyry^p Persia 
had conquered Assyria, Ijn by I uniat and Lydian and had 
become a huge empire sirctchmg from Elam lo ihe 
western boundaries of Asia^ Throughout all this realm 
the dvilisation was of an oriental ieosterni type* and the 
way df govemtnent w;u» thst ot an oriental kingdom. 
AU pN'>wer by in the will of one niati, the ‘Great King*. 

Practically aU the art and learning^ all the wealth and 
luxurjv which the world had yet acquired, had developed 
In die lands included In tliia empire^ By comparison 
with Persia, Creec* seeiued only a collection of qujtrrcb 
some littk statesp poor and unimportant, who had as 
yet done nothing Ing in lilsflcny% 

Daring tlie process of conquering Asia^ Gyms had 
captured the Creek lowna cn Ihc coast and hud added 
them to Ms empire; Pensiaii and Greeki Aaiaiie and 
Europeaui thus for the hrat time came into conflict. 
WJjen Cftmbys«p Cymt'' 5011, conquered Egypt, and 
Darius* Camby&es^ auccesgor* subdued Thraeej it l:>c^n 
to look as if Persia were pushing her powder westward 
and might soon threaten I Erhaa itself The Phocniemns 
were allies of the Persian King, and thtdr lleel was 
at his sendee* A ^'^lyage of not very niAny tSays across 
the Hca might therefore bring a Persian expedition 
against the citieg of I Idlofl, The Greeks perceived the 
threat. Athensp which was a seaiaritig power and on 
friendly terms with many of the Asiatic Cnceksi, was 
especially alive to it- Tints, when in about 500 b.c. the 
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Greek elties of Asb revoked against their Persian 
niEistcrs, the Athenians sent help eo them. Though the 
revolt failed, the Athenian intciferenDc infiiriated Darius^ 
and he detenuined t?n & great expedition to punish 
Ttrllas and especially Athens, 

He prepared the way for thb by conquering Mace- 
dunia Thasas ; ajid in 490 b. e- a very iarge Persian 
fleet and nmiy conic westwards across the sea^n by tS'sy 
of Delos, tintll it arrived ai Marathon. Here the 
Persian amiy, which had landed, was met by the 
Atheidau forces contingent from Plataea liad also 
come to hcipj 1 in the battle the Persians were de* 
feated and driven iiack to their slhps, and dtc Heet 
i^aiicd away back to Asia. Ten jciirs later Xerxes, 
Dariint" successor, renewed the attcmiH with ati even 
larger anuy and llccL They passed, through Tlirace, 
Llaccdunia^ Aiui the pjiss of Tcfiipc, they forced iJic pass 
<if Till rnirspylac and marched south, the fleet accompany^ 
log the army along llic coast. Tlic Greek flfict dch^ted 
the Persians off Arlcnnsium, thr northern cape of 
Euboea ; but when the Persia ih ariny got through 
Thermopylae# the Greek ships h Fid to rctreal southwarda 
to proletE Attica* In the bay of SaT.Tmis the Persian 
fleet w'as eomiilctcly rouicd^ and the Persian army 
retreated Into Thcsstily. Kosl year ihiJt army was 
again ou ihe move ^ouihward, but it was utterly defcatcf! 
ai PUtaea ; and at about the same time the Greek fleet, 
which had sailed cast to look for the Persian ships, met 
live 111 otT Cape My cal e tn Samos, put them to flight, and 
captured Samos. 

The full story of these battles h among tfic moat 
stirring tales of history. liow the 10,000 Greeks al 
Marathon charged the great PcTsian army and put It to 
rout I liow Lfic 3;Ou Spartatia and about l^doo other 
Creeks kept the paaa of Tliermopylac against the 
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attack,^ of an army tllirty titncs the sbe nr thcErs^ and 
hC'W, when a traitor liad sliowrt the PcraLsiES a track 
i-Qiind the pass, so that the Greeks wt^rc aurrouiided, the 
Sjiartans died in batile to « man rather tlian aurrendet t 
how ihf* A lhenlati4j on the appmach of I lie Ferslani, 
twice left Athena* whkii was then iinwHlletlp to be 
destroy( hI hy the eiieniyp whSl^^i their men einlwirked on 
tile ships^ and those who were not fit for seirvice fled 
ebewherej and hmv the Athenians, again, twice refixsEd 
the lerma ofFcned to Lhcm by the Pcrslaii general^ de^ 
claring that |oii.g the sun moves in his present 
course wc will nether come to terms ^vith Xerxes" I liow 
at SaUmia the Greeks hrcike the Persian fleet j nobody 
ishould be able to r^ad these aocoiin^s without feeJing 
hts pulse beat quicker. For nrmertibcT, the fate of 
Eui^^k: and uf all that we hav^ learnt to ujiderstand by 
Enmpeaji civiUzation hung un the r^rsull. We modem 
Eurnpeaus f>we tn the Greeks very nmeh of the things 
that help ID make life noble or beautiru!.^ Uui the 
Greeks had noi yet had time to show what wos in them . 
If they had hecn bealtm^everylJiing that they were soon 
to give to llie w^orJd would have been lo5ip an caalcrn 
king would h.ive ruled in Europe, tlie history of Europe 
would have been dlEerent^ and wc should have bt^en 
tiom into a life wUhout Lht great things which Grrece 
has taught ubl It waa our baitTr that ihc Greeks were 
figliting. the baltLe of European freedom and dvi]]zatlon 
against eastern deBpolism, 

We must go on to consider the results of tSie struggle^ 
Tile war did not do any great harm to Penuaj Lui h 
WA& the making of Greece^ Jl laughl the Creeks to 
think of Ihemacivet as the champions of a upeciai type 
of life against the tastem ly^lc. Tliey IcamS Iti despise 
the Peraianji aa u nntion of slavea. They bccanii: awane 
* Smo Ch^. V. 
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that they possessed something ^luch irtu&l not be 
allowed to Im: auppresstid i tiiis something they eolled 

* llehenisin \ and they b^i h in opposidon to * barbariE.iii \ 
By Hclknisin they meiint that spirit of irecdoni and 
divilkatton which lived in their inmd&, and which they 
felt it wiis their duty to keep ajive and to develop. By 
bitrbansni they meant ihe way of life wtiich prevailed in 
tlie castcrit empire. 

As a particular result of Lhe war wiLli Persia* Athens 
became the leading City of tliJIas; and this In several 
ways ^ 

(r) Duritig tiu- struggle Athcnfi I sad the good luck to 
be led by one of the greatest EtotesmeTi that Greece ever 
preducetL Thcmtstoclcs was his name. He waa a 

* canny ’ maoi and he orten did under hand thing;? to gain 
hb ends. Before Salami^ finding that tiie Greeks were 
huTlined to avoid biutle, hr sent a secret ititrssage to 
Xerxm telling httn that they were intending to fleCp sand 
urging hini 10 attack Lliem. lie ihtw tricked the 
Perslnna into attacking at onci.\ which was what he 
wanted^ as he believed the Greek poshtoii to be favoiir- 
ahle^ Agaiiip after the batlkn he sent another message 
to the king, advising lifm to hurrj' hack lo Asia, as the 
Greeks were planning to latl across and altack his 
bridge across the tleJIcspofiL This wtis a Lie, as the 
Griceks Lmd just decidrd not lo do uo i but tt sent 
Xcraes homeward in iia^te. Bui| though Thrmistocles^ 
acts often show a great deal of ratlier diBhonest cunnings 
yet in his aims he w^is patriotic^ wise^ and far-seeiagp 
]| was he who that wnthoux a fleet Greece could not 
hold mit against Persia^ and who ihcrcfone perauadud 
the Athenians to spend the money froii] their newly 
discovered silver mine^ at Laurium b building ship4; U 
w'as he wdio for the same reason induced them to fortiiy 
the harbour of Piraeus, and lo build docks there* and 
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to build vv^dU Pound ihecity iL&clf, (Laler llic Athenians 
connected Ihe city with the hurbniJr by walls iiw miles 
liiutg,} He thuji made Athens a strong city with a great 
naval dftckyardp 

(a> Tlte struggle hatl been mainly won oti the stUp siid 
Athens wnA iht? gieaiest Creek naval city [ abc provided 
more Ihan lialf the Greek siiipa at Salamlh Most of the 
Ionian Greeks ^t;re alsi> seafaring and depended for 
their imJe on having the &cas free to them. U wns 
nattiml^ therefore^ that they shoitld loot to Athens for 
leadership in keeping the Per^ioiss away In the future. 

(3) Then: Was no doubt liiral Athens had shown the 
best spirit In meeting the Persians- 'flse Spartans, it 
was true, hiwi been the backbone of the resistance on 
land^and they had fought magnilicenlly at Thermopylae 
and PbCriea. But they had often ahllly-sballied and had 
seemed to prefer ibcir own mtenesls to the cau&e of 
Greece as a whole. They had not come In time for 
Maratiioiip because they said they Were busy ivith j 
religious festival. Tliey had rorlilied the isihmua of 
Corf nth and had tii ought thntp thiA tteing done^ tlicy 
need not trouble to htlp the Cnrets of Attica and tlic 
north ■ they had only ni arched north to Pbiaea beotiiAc 
of the selfijih ^irgiuttcnt that^ If the Athtinhin fleet 
suritrhdered to the rcrsians, the enemy could s4il to 
lEic Pclopoiinesc and disregarU tlie Spartan wall at the 
istiimus. So, as a result of the war^ the rcputalJon of 
Atliens in Gieecc gr^sw at the eX|K!iise of Sparta. 

The formathift of the DcILau Lmigtie was the first sign 
of Athens' new po^itian* Some nc\^niy cities (Athens^ 
Eubocor ihe: islands^ and tbr cities of Asia And Tlinacci 
iTiAde an alliance 'in the term* tbal caeli iVAi to contri¬ 
bute dupa, men, and money for a common fleet. Any 
dty that waa loo poor to give j whdie ship yms to give 
money iMtesul, anil llie trcaiitry oTtlTc IcaguVVas toTiq 
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m Dfilos. Of this I Athena waa the mem imponELnl 
TTember. She aupptkd the Jitrgeat contijigenl. An 
Athenian* Cimon, was adminil of the wht>Ie fleel^ and 
ten Alheninn of^elaLs coHeeled the motley that was due. 

This It^ague was the chance of a great union of Greek 
states. If it had lasted* Greek history might have been 
v-ery different. But the esperimcnt failed for very clear 
neasorts. 

Little by little the cities fotijjd it leas trouble to give 
money than to give aiups or men. The result was thM 
all money was paid to Athena fwilhin twenty yearit the 
treasury was moved ifoTn Ddoa to Athens), which 
equipped aud provided pradically the whole fleet, and 
used it to defend the altics against Persia* Thm ihc 
league was turned Into an empire, and the contribution 
of eipial allies betatne the paynienl of tribute by iaferior 
citiea tu a single bead city.^ 

/\gain* the league wouid obviously break up if the 
allies left it one by one. Thus the Athenians felt it 
b#jth lUelr right and their duty to attack any ally who 
vi^nted to leave die league^ and to compel it to remain 
a member. Having attacked and subdued it, Athens 
then ruled il so as to keep it faithful. 

Moreover, as the league was for the generat defence 
of Greece against Peraia^ which did noc belong to 
the kagile benebted by the presence of its fleet in thpir 
wnters. and yet did nothing for its upkeep. Thus Aihofis, 
again* felt that it had ihc right lo compel them to join. 

It b hard to see that in all this the Athenians were 
SCI jug wrongly or cunld have acted ntlienviscL or 
pourac they bcciunc proud of their position, and, aa they 
(jrt w more powerful, they also grew more umbitious, imd 
behoved in a harsh and Dverbcariirg manner to tlie 
weaker states. The way in which, a few years Inter, 
they acted rowards Mrtilenc aitd Meloa, scrioiialy 
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prcipu^ed lo miis^tcre ihe whole Mytilenenn people for 
rebeUion^ afid lu^tUalty destroyed to a man the entire 
population of M0LOA for not paying the iribuie, 
how brutal they became in their riitt^and gives as some 
tnkimg of the reason wliy they became so hated by many 
of their allies. For this the Athrnian,^ were bitterly 
punialicd in a few years;. Butr apart from thetr vv:aLy txT 
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ruling, one nannot say that in Itself the Athenian Empire 
did not grow natuntlly otit of the Delian League: and 
ihe aUica were as mucli r»rspOftsible as Athena for the 
change which produced it* 

Be tllAt as. ft ina3‘^ jealousy of Athens awoke in many 
Cretk dtlfis. fn 45^1 h,c- the great sea-tniding city of 
Corinthp which had become very cmHous of Athens^ 
went to war with iti and was badly beaten. Tlie 
Athenians used their success in order to attaclc nnd 
conquer Aegtnui wfiich had helped Coriniin and to over- 
nm all Bocotia except Tliebcs^ But discontenL fitJli 
grew; ^md Sparta, which had Iwkcd on with anger at 
the rise of v^hens 10 the first place in Grtecc, was 
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a1u‘;tys at tiaud La appeal to. Witlun ihe dcies also, 
party sjilrit—that curse of Greek politica-^bloaed out, 
high sgaitisl low, rich against poor, tn their Btnijtgtes 
with iMie ajwlher, one party would appeal to Sparta, the 
Ollier to Alhtna. Thus the Creeks fell apart again, and 



A itopttTe sirmso our rent wah 
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Greece became n powiler TnagaiCne otily wailing Tor liie 
ttghtei.1 match* 

Hut, before ih* cxplceiun taniet Atheni liSed her time 
in a. woiiderful way. To her, more than any otJier 
Greek city, the Persiiin vvzfra had sotinded tlie call 10 
gfory. The glory iti war had come j and a spring and 
an energy showed tlieniBebres in her hfe^ after the wars 
endet!, wMch made the yeers from 4B0 h? 430 her 
golden age. 
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For ftiQ^ of this lime th« chief man fn Athens 
cal ted Peric!r;s, He was a man whn saw a liision 
of an A^hcniAn; Empirt^ by which At liens would 
thfi Greek woi-ld in the path of eivUization. A free 
Alliens was to teach ilic world how to be free. To 
be worthy of much a AtJiens finis I be great, 

(tj She must be yre^it In war. He perfccleiJ the defences 
of the eity, and strengtliencd the fleet He had no 
warlike amhidons, and oti Ina death-bed, w hen bis friends 
were praising iiis achlevenienL% he dainied that the 
iTiofit honourable part of hh eharacier was that ^ no 
Adienian, Uimugh my meanever put on mnurjung 
lie was the first great statesman whu believed m the 
great ness of the victories of [leacr- But he knew that 
Athefia could not adbrd ic* neglect her military m\d 
naval forces, faf She must he great in her way of 
conilucting her afTajrf^d He ciMiinpkEed the dcmocTiitic 
system of AthenSp and made her a state where ever}' 
cjtiicjij diiwu to the poorest, had an equal chance of 
holding office- Tilt: As^mbly of all the cidsecns was 
nnprcmie. The ConndI Its weapon^ and the magis¬ 

trates (caticd *archon$ were its servants. Councillors 
and urehnns were chosen by !oti so that anybody miglit 
find himself qnllctl to l<tte hU luru In these ofiIi:es. The 
burtlcns on litr poisr were lightened. The rich were 
called on lo provide for the ntxessltks and the luxuiiea 
of the whole city. Rich men were chosen Eu pay Air 
the building and equipping of Else ships leach Ci^m- 
mflntiJng the sliip he pmvidedhor to collect and train 
the choruses wdiich performed m die great festivals. 
They were to regard these duties not as a hisrdctt but 
as a sersHCc to the cily, to do the work as well as 
possible for the sake not of reword but of the honour. 
In ihe days of Pericles this s\'flijein successful Hut 
laier the rich became wlfish and triird to shirk their 
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dutjv while the p-q^r cuizeiw became aoxbua to avoid 
scrv'itig in the army or navy* 

(3) j\i>ovc rtll, ALhcn^ inust be great in the ihinp oi 
ihc mtnd and apiriu The Perftiajis had destroyed the 
city. TTie Athenians mjuld rebuild it to be a thing oi 
beauty to iJic whoJe world. The old temples were set 
up agaiii^ and new ternpks were built; espcdally the 
great Partite non, the teniple of Atliene {the goddess of 
the tityj, which becaTite one of the wonders of the world. 
WrhcTS^ Ihinkersj pamters, and sculptors wiife en- 
cotiraged to give the best that was b them for the 
glorification of Athens and of Greece and for llie educa¬ 
tion of the world 

Xever in the history of man was there such a nower- 
rrig-timc of art and liEcrattirc as the age of Perielcs ai 
Athens, It U the age of the great sculpioi^ Eiich as 
Myron and PhcjdiaSj of the great tragic plays such as 
those of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Eunpide.s of the 
hisiorifins Mcrodotus and little later) ThucyUidea* 
of men of science Uke Anaxagoras, of archiLects like 
Ictinus, Callicrates, and Mncsicles. Tlitrac were nut 
aJ 1 Athenians, tlcrodotus came frnni HaJicartuisAus, 
Anaxagoras from Cla20menac; UuL such mein came la 
Alliens as steel to a magnet, and found In Athens ihc 
tncDuragciticnl of tbcir genius. Nor must we forget 
that dsEwhere in Greece, «spcda1ly ai great 

artists were at work. But dte liearl of all Greek culture 
wa* Hi Athens. Ailiena teas ihr * school of HrllaA*^ as 
PeiicJes bade her be. Tliis anaalj* people of Athens, 
within only filly years, produeet] such a nnmtKrr of first- 
rate works in almost every department of beauty tuid 

*■ Tlift |H3puli.tSofi of AklLch never I^k li3j[iicr limn ■bmii 
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knowledge. eapecMily in ai-ehSteCtiife, aculpturt, nud 
poetry^ ilrut even nowadays we ranal go bikck to them 
for the leadline in theac matiens* 

The Bfly yenri came Uj an end ftfid Lhc glory' o( 
Athene waA cdijised. Bin not 3 ± once nor tnlircly* 
Not at onccj for ewn after 430 the iiat oT Br^t-rate 
Athenian work still goes on fcf a lime.. Nur entirely* 
for during centuries to conte great works of Greek art 
were stUl being prodticed clsewherci which carried on 
and used the lessons that Athens hail taught f Bnt^ 
alter Pericles* time* wc no longer see at Athens or nny- 
where el&e a whole people filled with the love of beauty 
and inspiring its great men to give- them works winch 
w&uld &nti3fy that love- Athens never forgot that she 
hoitl fjiicc been such a city- Even in St» Paul s tlrric her 
citiieru Lbdr time in nothing else but cither to 

tell or to hear some new things 'Dieir intcreats Siod 
by then Uccomc futile cnough^n and their minds hiid 
become keen makily on petty iriflings-i But even st>i 
Uic glory of the great dimmed as it was* had not 
i^ulte faded from the bciui nf Athens. She wa3 aiilt 
the plitcc that every educsiled man would visii, if he 
could; nfm ts 10 nill. 

Athena docayed after 430- But the forces which 
niined her were at u-'ork before. Outside llicre vraa 
the threat of Spann and the dlscontenl of the bIJjc^ 
Inside Atlietis tUr evil dnya to come were casting tiseir 
shadows beibnf- To be free and m icn^i others to be 
free ta n fine amhitiunr but It needs great and good 
men to pursue tl w^iiliiSy- OtUerwiae you may only 
hecofne slsck and undisciplined your^if, whilst you try 
to lord it over others. So it happened In Athene 
Party strife awoke; even Pcriclca In hb Utter da>-3 
siJfiered (^xm it. New men wc-e in the SUitc who 
were not as Pcridcs; they used llielr influence to 
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siKCure iheir And they misted AUien$ 

ways cf bully ingi ^If-conceit^ and wlgar iimbitiom The 
spirit of the penplt got wor^ ; they could not Hve up to 
the h!gh jde^ which Pericks had tried to leach them; 
they began to shirk dmy and to demand Hattery iTom 
their leaders- The Athenian Empire perished because 
its rulers and people became iinequai to the strain of 
being as noble 39 tltey needed to be, if the Empire was 
to hne the blessing to mankind that Pericles had wished 
i| to become. 
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UK THE LrnXE AGE OF HELLiVS 

In 43T BtC Wjftr brrjk^^ aiil bctwecf i Ailiens ;uiii Sj^ii ta^. 
Thb continued, with short inti-rvalfl cf time, lit! 404^ 
and is culled the Pdopntinesiafi \Var, At tlic^ end of ft 
Athens was slrit^pcd other Entpirv; and though fthe 
sCTHi regained fiomt pfjwer, slje was never ag^iin as 
iinportEint as ahe had been. From 404-378 Spurt j was 
once more the nioat impnrtanl Greek city. In 37® 
Thebes revolted against her kadctsliip. Wiili a new 
ttrniy^ and tinder great leaders, ^^he surceedtd in ahattcr- 
ing Spartan power. For a iliurl time Thebes was ihe^ 
chief city of Greece. Finally, a ihjw power which had 
been growing up in the fsortli came in and took the 
lead of the Greek world. 

Tltc story ot these years m a weary pan of the lu&toiy 
of Greece. It b true that the Peloponnesian War lias 
bceri narrated by one of ilte great historlairs of the 
world. Thucydides servetl In the war and wi'cte the 
account of It. And he scLzrd on the incidciiis in order 
to make them the text from which lie prcaciie* oi ihe 
causes which led to the fall of Greece. So wisc^ so 
impart talp » clear-^riiig are hie reflections that even 
nowadays li> read hia Itook is a lesson m political wisdom 
which miy slalesman or any thinker on such nmltcrs b 
the better for learning. Nor, of eourw, is this wjtr 
without its thrilU of cKeStcmefiti The story of how the 
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Alhcniana blookadtd jt Spnitan armycin ihe i&ltnd qi 
S phactL'ria ki tlu^ harbour of Pyloit* and ;il last capLured 
l\\€m hy a night^altattk, or iht slory of Out Athenian 
ripcdilton to SidJy, of its first aiicccREn^s^ of tl'kc great 
baitic in the haibonr of Syradtii^c, of tfir Ath^nLan 
letri^at^ and of the surrenderor thetr whole army; tliese^ 
AS Thucydides tells them, ate atnong the most ejcdtlng 
stories tjvcr written, 

Bui the fatt thnt a grr,it hiatoriari has written a great 
history aboet the iVlu|MJiinesian War niual not blind 
m tu the Tact, which Tliuslides hiiwFscJf sees clearly 
cfiougbp that [he age of Greece from 4^ onvi^^rds is an 
age of lamaller rneii^ smaller anihilioiiSj nnd smaller 
causes. The struggle belwten Atheits and Sparta 
gradually drew in practically all the ^vesiern Greeks. 
But it was in itself a ^niggle between cities fur the 
mnsteiy over one anothcTi and not a fight for a great 
common Cfluse^ aa the Persian VVai^ had been. This 
hcoomes even more clear after 400 it* c, ITie endless^ 
feverish conlUcts cjf I he Gre+.*k states after that liate 
are only the petty bickerjngs of petty powers for petty 
objects. The story becomes as dull as it is complicaicd. 
The greainET&s Iws gone out of the life of the Greek 
cities^ and one grows angry as one reads the story of 
lliohc years in which the chy life of Greece wastes itself 
away in these unceasing ^juubhtes and littlenesses. 
Let lis htirry through the fiititory and trj" to see only the 
mailt plants Ui the course of events. 

The cause of die Pcinponneslan War is fairly simplr 
to discover. Atlirns hitd grown great- She liad now 
become greedy She wanted to gain all iJie trading 
advantages far hersdr Tills roused the fear and envy 
of other great trading cities like Coriiitli and Mcgiira^ 
which ebuld not sMind by Etud see their own trade 
strangled by ilie inercaalng potver and flclfishnesa of 
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Atlirns. Aj^y csccEe ^vould be enough to Biit wnrnLiglit 
betwi?en them* Ifsych a war bmke out, Sp^ia would 
be certain to joitt In- Cormth mtd iTegiii-a were Pclo- 
potiDe^iffii dtie^ and Sparta was pninically bound lo 
take op LbeJr o^amst AthenSf especially ^ Spana 
IterselT was jeaJoLis of Athens and nervous of Iier 
amblllcn, Tlie octasJtnt cstnt In a quarrel betvvccn 
Corittih And Corcyra, in whlck AtlH^as lock Corc3Ta^s 
part agaliiwl Corifilli- So began the war; If it had not 
naned from thui oca^lou, it would liave started from 
some trtlier^ The Greek Atatca were *spoEl[ng' tn fight 
each odim 

Athene especially wiih the Coreymean navy to hdp 
her^ was supreme by sea* Spaiu Iiad Uu? Corinth Un 
nnvy^ wliicli Wiis then llle seeonil jn Greece, on her side * 
and very userul this tiavy proved. But Sparla^s chief 
strength was on land, in her army itnd thoae of her 
allies, Athens co-uld attack the cusiaMowns of the Felt>^ 
pQnnese. But Sparta could invade Attics- ^ Neither 
side had any engines to attack walled townt.) YtAr by 
year a Sfiartiin army marched into Attica and defrayed 
Its crops;; liLter on I he Si^urtans set up a fortified pf>at 
at Decelea in Atticij nnd so cut off At hens from getting 
in her corn and olives and trom working her own ail^Tr 
mutes £tt Laiihhmi. Athens wag thus hard (iresscd for 
money- She met ^he difflciiUy hy doubling the tribute 
from Imr allies. Hut this only incrcas^rd their dieloynUy 
to Athens* and forced her to use g great deal of her 
strength In jsiippriisaiiTg them when ihe^' revolted► 
Moreover^ tlse ravages of tiic Spartans in Attica ruined 
the imnll fajTrter;Sf w’hocrowtied into the city* since their 
faints wert- destroye<L The over-CTmvdfng dn an un* 
drained town) caused plngue^ which kitletl thousands 
fone In four of lire eiiizefi*(, and *o reduced the man¬ 
power of Athena. PfTiclea' two sons and his sister 
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tlicrd of the plague^ He hhna^ilf iJ[trti in 429 B*c.p and 
his loss was a sct^re one for Alhcns. 

The strain of the struggle wore out the nenres of the 
Athenini’ts. The vigour went otH of their spirit. They 
bceamr wiir-weaty. 1’hey were foced with a btEgjer task 
than they could man age when they had to try' to hold 
iheir enipire together and at the same drnc to make 
head ag;ainEit Span^i nird their other enemies in Helk!^ 
'I'he effeoE of thevvear and icar on their nnr%"cs is plainly 
seen in the growth of a bad spirit amongsi them* They 
Ceased to listen to the wise advice of real statesmen, 
and preferred to give ear to men tike Cleon and Aki- 
blades—Cleon pa tanner by trade, a tis an of ready tongue^ 
brave, and fairly hoilesi, but rash and headstrong, and 
a supporter at all times of violent aetion,hoW‘e:v't!r ynwise 
it might he—titid Alcibkdes^ a ttLUi of wtallli* birth, and 
brihiant ability, die darling for a time of tlie peoptek 
party, but a man without lionefityp* who wanied notJiing 
30 much AS a ebaner to show off hk own powrrSp by- 
leading Atiiens into smne daz^Urtg Adventure^ w-iiatever 
its Hsk. To such men the Athenians listeAed j but meii 
who were iTierely good geJieraJs^ and knrsv wlial was 
wiM and unwise to tb tn a campaign, never lind the 
isaitie inllwence ivith the people as men w-ho were gr^od 
talkers. 

The AtlienianJ liceaTne ratally rvady to distrust 
their owrn niost capable lenders* They fined Pericles 
heeause the Spartans had invaded Altica, They elected 
Akibiadcs as gcticmk and then^ aXtt-r he had started 
with his foixcs^ They sent to recall him j a mwd of dis- 
trust hflfl suddenly come on them^ whieti the party of 

1 Qbti ht Wc43t to ACe Ptnlctin and ^van tuld liiAt IV:rk3cA wai 
1104 Mi Tnifurt, aa ht w&m c^nildcrEiiE Imw io pva In hiM wxounts 
thr fj^opte. JIfl iididu he went mwiy, * Ht tiJ hct4^ OoMHidcf hmr 
tp HVOid flviA^ In my nccetiAl «t nt| L 
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Aicibi^drs* encinits Lumcd him- ^\Vhl^rl Afci- 

biadcs W5S tuld llm Uje Athcriians hadp h his jib&tiKe, 
condemned him to deathj ' t will make ihein find dial 1 
am alive ^ he «ald. He escaped and joined Ihc SpaitariSp 
and hia advice lo (.hem did very much harm to Aihenfi 
during the rest of the war) Nicists^ a very poor gencraJ 
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*nd a very hoitMl politician, waa continiialty appointed, 
cvcii Bgninsl his own willi to lead uTnit^Sf whilst his 
ndvic^ in politics was continually disre^ded. Six. 
generals were executed at once because, after they had 
won a great naval victory, twenty .ft re of the Adicoian 
ships had been lost in a alarm which made it impossJbk 
for the rest of the ftect to pids up tile cmvt 

As the war went on. Instead of husbanding their 
strength carefully, the Athenians—ibis also is a aigti 
lhat they had bccoTnt ’nervy' and hjf^tcrical—allowed 
themselves to be da«led by new rente res and the hope 
of new conquests. 'ITlcir expedition to Sidly in 4I5 o. Ci 
to altaci; the great city of Syractise, was a despcnie 
affair, and a quite on necessary adventure. The astern* 
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isihing fact is that it nearly ai4rciit;d«t. But for two 
ytrars It drirw b^ge forces from Athens at a liitie when 
she needed nil her strength tiearcr hotne^ Ha^Tiig 
started it, the Athenians badly tnismatragetJ tt: they 
divided the command of ibcir forces Ibetwieeti three and 
then betweci^ two generajs ; they paid no aiieniion to 
thek generals" reports on the rnilitary aStnation^ tsrgifig 
them to go oa^ when the generab reported tlial it was 
ECO risky to do so. Tht attenipt ended In a tragic and 
disastrous failure. It so e^tiian-sted iheatrcngth of Athens 
that* IhciUgh after it £hcst!]] ttruggkd on againgi SpEirra 
for tiinc more years, itll hope of any victory was at an end. 

In spite of iill tlnsT Sparta Ahd her allies would 
probCLbly not have wun the war* or at leaaL would not 
liftve won tl so dceieivcly, IT iliry liad not flailed in 
foreign aid, So long as Adieus could equip a flE=et to 
keep the %rs^ she could not be c^vptured. The cud catiie 
when Sparta turned to P^?riia for help. VVitli Pcrsbti 
ttioney she buill and manned abips, and so wus cnohled 
to destroy the Athenian navy at the Mile of Aogospb- 
tauijp Atht;n:& now by i:i|ien to attack by ^lEi, The 
Spartan navy aaihrd into the Piratruii* and Atliena haxi 
to surrender without any term^H Corielli and Thebes 
wanted Ihc city to Ik utterly destroyed» and the nation 
to be 5uld into slavery- But Sparta would nut gt) to 
such an catreme. AJh^ms had U> give up all her foreign 
p^assessionsu The Long Walk ffroin Alliens, to the 
Pi mens) and the fortification^ of the E^iraffiis w-ere tO be 
puUed down. Athens was to become an slly of SpartA 
and lo follow W'hcrc she kil^ But at bast her inde¬ 
pendence in tionie JifTairs ^yu,s left t«.K her. 

The Athenian Empire was wided. Tlie city griulually 
recovered atrength ; and ahr scLLl had her trade. But 
her power ws^ gone t for forty ycara she was only a 
state of the second rant in Greece. 
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In ^ and literature Athene atiB produced ^eat 
worksK The later playa of Euripides and most of the 
comedies of Aristophanes come from ttic war period. 
But the life and teaching of Socrates, the writmES of 
Plato and Xenophon^ the speeches of Lysias, Isocrates, 
skiui PemosthiinES (of whom we shall hear more in our 
next ChApter)-^ and the sculptures of Praxiteks^ are all 
of the time after the war* They are very great vii'oik:Si 
Athens was still the cciilFe of Greece in thoLight and 
literature. In art, the influence of liic place where 
Greek art had Hnat become greai still lived on; but 
henccfuith moat Cfcek an was produced for private 
men or for rich cities, and Athens no longer rich 
enough to adord a good market for the work of sculptors, 
painter^ and architects^ It wa& in other parts of the 
world, and CBpecially in the rich 4iid luannou^ cities of 
Ai^ta Minor, that Greek architects, Greek sculptors like 
Scopas of Paros^ and Greek painters like Zeuxis and 
E^arrkadus, lived and worked- Athens was on the way 
to the time when she would liave to live on her pajl. 
But she had not i)uitc reached it yet. 

During the twenty-six years of her power E404-378V 
Sparta ahoiivrd herself entirely incapable of being head 
of an empire. She had no idea of doing anything 
except by force. She brutally oppressed any dtiea 
whose loyally to herself she doubted. She had w'on. the 
PelopoiiciEsiao War largely by the help of her allies; 
but she forgot them in the hotir of succeafi, and tried 
to keep all ihc pmfjts uf victory for heraclf In 
particular^ she behaved with the greatest folty towards 
Persia. She liad wvn the help of Persia by selling the 
Aaiaiic Gr^-eks to her, Le. by proniising to let Persia 
treat ihctn as fihe liked wTiliOfUt iiitcrferenoc. It was an 
act of treachery to the Greek name, and ihe Greek chiea 
of jViia were never Jienceforth itidepcndent Buf, having 
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commiltcti ihls acl. Sparta at least ought to have carried 
out her baigalfi fairly. Instead of thiB, she went out of 
her way to ofTcrid PerjdcL She supported CynjSi the 
brother oTlhe Persian King Artaserxes. tp bis attempt 
to seize the throne i tin: Spartan King Agesilaus was 
sent to attaeh !l»e Persian proviuof* In Asia Minor and 
recoitcjucrrd tiiany of the Creek towns- At last Persia 
engaged an Athenian arimiral, nsined Conon. who with 
Perstnij ships ilcstroyed liic Spartan fleet at the battle 
of Cnidus in 3^4 tt. c.,and Sparta vanished out of Asia. 
But heTttcfbrward, Ibr a long time to come, Persia was 
the enemy of Sparta, and she gave money to Athena to 
enable hcr to rebuild her Long Wa]la. It wai fortunate 
for llelUa that by now the Peraiatt Empire was growing 
weaker. Her weakness was signally shown up when 
nn army of !o,ooo CmclL mercennrics ihlred wtldinrs), 
which had accompnrtied Cyrus in liia march to seize the 
Persian throne, being fotred to mtrtal from near 
Babylon, where Cyrus had been killed in bailte, marched 
untouched right across the Persion Empirt until they 
reached the Black Sea in sjdety. If ft had not been 
for the decay of Persia’s power, an oriental .'inny and 
navy might have l^eu seen on the coasts of 

Grc«i*P 

S(Mrt3’s allies in Greece turned against her. Alhens, 
TficbcB, Corintli, and Argos made a league to oppose 
her. Againal this league Sparta for a time made head¬ 
way, lltouglt with difficulty; for die Spartan aimy was no 
fonger w hat it had iiceii. She at last owttl her downfall 
to a ts’pical net <if treachery on lier pin. In the middle 
of a truce with Thebe* slic sent a fund of soldiers to 
seize tile Thelwn citadvt- This ziumcless aet c,) 

ltd directly to the rising of the TlichanB. 'Hley 
stormed dir ciiarlcl atid ^irovc out the Spartans. Tliey 
then reformed their army, and by making an aliiante 
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tile prince of Pherae \n Thessaly, ihcy 
secured ihc help of Thessalian cavalrj-. Tlic Tlsebau 
lenders at Lhis time wcri> ivtQ men* Pelopldas^ 

a dnahiug gcneiTii, mid Epamiriondaa, a military genius^ 
a Ilian of stainless cliaracLer and wide aiul a 

palrlciEic citisten <if Thrbea. L'ndcr ihrir Icader^Tp ihc 
Thtbans ivciu from success lo success* IMicy drovi" 
the Sparlsins out ofBkjcmtb, they routed thein at Leiictr^ 
137 -*)^ they invaded Laecmia^ and Lhrc'aleucd Sparta. 
itscUl A^ve all, they iindennlned the very fbundntinn 
of Spartan ptnver hy setting up Tn the souilvwcstcm 
Peloponui^^ a new independent city called Messene^ 
ill which nil Spana^s Messenian slaves who could e^pt^ 
aiui all exiles, from Sparta^ mlghi take refuge.^ Thus a 
new stalCi hostile to Sparta, tras fixed in her near neigh 
bciurhood. HcnccfoTth Sparta had her hiiuda loo full 
ai home to be dangemi^ ahroad. 

Thebes became for a few years the most po^verl'til 
ciiy of Greece^ But Epaminondas died fn 360^ in the 
moment of a great victory gvtr the Spartans at Mantinca. 
Peiopidas had dkd, also in battle, two yenti before. 
Wittiout these two men Tlicbcs ftank back into herovvti 
affaiia and no longer tried lo play u leading part iji 
Greece. 

'ITie Icnderaiiip of Greece once more entm r tu AUieiis. 
She had taken only a secondaty, but au Jionourahic* 
share hi the doings of tiic la^t forty years, Slie had 
regained a few foreign posse^^xan^, and ivas nn friendly 
lertm iviLti llic BJaek Sea town a and the towns on the 
Thracian coruit Slie could nut afford tn maintain a 
targe iRuy ; ivar had now becctue so elaborate that 
ppofta^ional ^oldlirri were Ticoe^sary;^ ihe day of ihe 
eitken soldier, who served in war oiul tJtcji went fiome* 
wax nearly over; every amie had mure and mott to 
depend on paid sqldicrj^ who made soldiering the 
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busmess gf their lives. Hut, if tlie AthenJiin army was 
Bioall, her fleet was ggod, her generals were skiJfuh 
her trade was flourishing. Above aJI, tfie Athenian 
people had regaiiiGtl iis nerve, after the Etress of tlie 
Peloponnesian War tiad ended, Par^' feeling, though 
still active, was no longer as bitter ns it had been. The 
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Athenian statesmen of this period wereotitlte whole wise 
.-tnd prudent, and they ted Athens in a careful and 
sensible conrae of poHcj*. 

OfeourtfC Athens was not the great IrtiiierUi city titat 
die had been. And the faults of llerpeople still Ciiated, 
The Assembly of the people wm nttW aH-powerfut; and 
ihe Assembly was too easily swayed to decide even 
itnponani questions according to the feeling of Lite 
momcni. It might order one line of action one day, 
and reverse it the next; It might declare war, and tJieii 
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rc/u3e inon^y for the fleet, or ffi!nd out a fleet, and 
tl^n refill lo eoniintie 5ei:iEiiti^ ^upplic^ to \u The 
people never puT red tni$t in their generals; and even 
their stoiesinen and advisers were always liable to 
be proseeuledi if their advi'ee proved unlucky^ or If ihe 
opposing party in Athens gained in power* or i[ some one 
wanted to get hitnself tnlLed a1>out by prosecuting a 
Trading man. In Consequence^ Alhemaii statesmen lisd 
tq tread vi^ry cautioualyv ^d were not ready to advise 
bold oction wliicb might be d;ingcrous. 

A stale in such a contJItlon could not be depeiitled on 
10 act strongly or to persevere in dobig She might 
get on w'ell m day* of ^rniidj tmqblcs i but in big danger 
iIjc was likely to fail. Such as sJw however, 

Aihena \vm& now fhe Iri^er of Greece^ and we find her 
in oitr next chapter acting a* the c^tiire of oppq^^iiiun to 
Philip of Macedem. tlui the fact it that by now the 
Hellenic cities had wom out tiieir strength by cotidimal 
war With each other, I fa really strong power appeared, 
they wfmid be too tveak to offer to il any soHorys 
resistance. 
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IV. THE MACEtK>XlAN AGE 

l\ Macedonia I tad be^n living for Imndrcdfi of yean 
a iiuitiber of trib« of Greek atoek^ ihougli probably 
tmJEcd nortltcm bJch^id. Tlsc Gmeeks of fiellos 

ticvor reganlird thcTn as pure Cre-^eks^ A raix of hardy 
peaaai^ts, they spent Ihdr lituc in hitdlJog 5tnd ^n fight¬ 
ing both with each other uiid the tribes on each 
Side of Maeedottla^ the ThessoJlans, the lll^Tiajis^ and 
the Thracians j they hnU remRtned mainly undvilized, 
and had liad no share In l 3 ie gro^vth of Greek knowledge 
and arL They continued to Uvt as riide tribeij under 
their own diieftaina- 

Among the fEunHies of tliesc chiefs* □ne.the Argcadar* 
gradually becalme the strongest^ and mac to the fcin.g‘ 
ship of the whide country* lit 4t3lL€« nne o( this 
family, Archclaus by namCi l>ecaiiic king. He did a 
gn^t deal to impru^ve the condition of Ulc country by 
building rcii:^cU mi ciUca t and he showed an intere^st in 
onials. Ttmotheus the musician and Zeuxis the painter 
were protected by lum ; arnl Euripides the tragic poet 
died at his court After Archclnus'^ death there followed 
a period of disordcri during which the neighbouring 
tribes overran Macedatiia. Out of this the Macedonian b 
were at last deUvered by Phitipp w^ho became king in 
339 

Philipp who was a really great man. set himseh steadily 
to bring Fiis kitigdom into a healthy state. As a young 
man he had been a hostage at Tliebei^ and had xh^c^ 
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learnt all that Epaminonda^ had tangbt the Tticbana 
iibout inilitary aflairs. He now applied il in Lniprciving 
Lhe Macedonian amiy. He drove back the tllynan^ 
and Thessaliatia^ conqnoring all TheEsaly in 353. He 
capLured Ainpbipolls, Pydna, and Potidaca> and eo 
obtained strong tou'na on the coast, and al^ became 
tnasler of llic gold^itiinta In that region^ so Uiat he had 
plenty of money for liis schernts, WitJi money hr 
built a fleet Thua In a few years Macedonia had 
become a very strong jxiwer. Piiihp*s ambitJon was to 
l>c the acknowledged Jeader and head of all GreckSp 
and lie was now powerful enough to seem entitled to the 
position. 

Vhe elties of Greece were as clisunited 93 they liad 
always been. Athens^ who seemed not to have learnt 
wisdom from her former tJtperienec, again treating 
her allies without proper conEldaraiidn [ ^nii tht^; other 
siaies were as if iiEiiTelaome as ever. The one point in 
winch she Greeks of Heltas were aigrecd wai that they 
would not acknowledge Philip as a proper pcra?n to be 
a leader of Gnceoe- He, ibey Sioid^ was not a grmiinc 
Greek : and he waa also a king, and no Greek wxndd 
obey a kSng^ The fact In that they did not want to be 
united under Him or under anybody else. 

Thus Philip's ainbltlan appeared to them as a threat 
to Iheir independence. One cannot aay tbai they $how'ed 
much aclivity in trying to checkmate Philip's growing 
power- Bui of ihe resistance,, such aa it wus^ Athens 
was the centre. And in Athens the man who was 
tbc iKJul of any courage that Athens showed was 
Demosthenes. He was a great speaker—gtHid Judges 
say tltai he was llic greatest speaker ihni the world has 
knawn=-andl a true patrEoL He suspected Philtp’s 
designs^ and threw all his sircnjgth into Uie elTort to 
roMSf tlie Athenians to energetic rcsistojice. He had 
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sticce^ now And ihrjo- but on thr whole his 
atb?n]|>L waA a failure an^l could be nothing else* Atlipn^i 
hftd no soldiery nor money lo juiy ifii-nij, and liy noiv had 
110 genenilft lo lead tiienu DeiuomtJiene& himself had 
no knoT-elcdgc of lyar, dtMl did mi uiulenstanil how 
ix>wf-rriiil PhLUp was. jVgainsi tin? other cities of Hcllafi 
Athens might do well enough ; but pigauut thr ntnmg 
fresh army of Macedonia, leil by a grncnil like Philip, 
she was powerleas, and was lioiind to hr braien as scpon 
as he sirrlntifllj nttacked hcr^ 

The attack did mi cunir at <afice. A long dragging 
Vvar against Macechin was diUppused to be going on fronci 
357^34^ ^ Philip was fICCupied in $|ncngihc7]ihg hit 
power in the norths and he was not yei ready to come 
south, H e played witli At l^crus all this i\ me. and Aiheii 9 
U'Os even able lo form an alliance with TJiebes to oppose 
him^i Bid as as l^hilip seriuuAly came south, the 
war WAS Bnished in one tuiulCf nt Chaeronea {3^1. It 
waa a fierce hattle; the Thebans and A then [mis fought 
we Jh Bui th e resii 11 was a foregone conci us ion* Ph 1 Iip 
was completely victorious. His armies went through 
Hellas Hs dicy liked. Thehes and ikeotSa were addrd 
to PhiJip*s dominions' Laconia wfti ravaged j Macc- 
don inn gnrrkoiis were pinced in ChakH atnl Ciprinth ; 
And. thoegh Athens came otT very lightly* siic was 
compelled to become an ally of SlacedcinlgL Flitlip was 
now mai^tor of aJl dir Eiimpcaji Greeks^ and he began 
to prepare for the next step tiiat he hati in mLrid, 
W’afitcd tu lead a great Greek cspcdiUoii agohsot Pcriian 
By freeing the Greek cities of Aasa fmiu thr Persian 
king he wcrtilLt prove Itb title to lie "ihe head of |lnf 
Creek people ; and It was not at atl ujilikely tliat rhi.^ 
Persiftu Enrpirc would fall rtadily brfon: him, and i 
Greet inter ndghl bceoroc Tnaatcr of the whole eivillacd 
worlti 
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Philip was murdercii in 336 n. c, bi^fortr his prepana¬ 
tions wcri^ completed, Bui he led hU task 10 a §011 w'ho 
was greaicF tlsatv h im self. Alexands?r is one of the men 
10 tiiitom hisiory Jittaches the liib of * The Grfrat *, and 
the title in tliis case is riUly deserved^ hnd a wonder* 
ful career of conqucsi; the way in which he tried to use 
ihoac conquests was even more reniftrknblc i and the 
elTect of his career was to change the face of the world, 
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UtM/l of jrrtutilfUit Itomtki with teHUim af Alek«nil«r. 

Qji ceviM^, ZciiJ, fathirr Henkk-«- Atriiut 

He more than a mere soldier and gencmlp ihougli 
his talent for war was f^tnionjinary, He had been 
ibc^rti^iiglity wtII edyratedp lunJ lie had a ihoroughly 
Givek love for knowledge and arL The acnlptor 
Lysippus nnd the painter Apelles were invnurilcs of Ins. 
Ills was Aristotle^ the rtiE>st leanwl ntan of Cinecce,H 
a scieiitkE, a ihmlicrt a mitn with an unhmrbed (loWer o! 
study and ^ genius for what h ealkd ^aiialyd& ^ Lt^ for 
Ihe arranging of what he knew* for llic sorting out of 
facts iiit^> their pw.iper classes, and for seeing how one 
act of r^icts he]pell utte to understand another thus 
ejuihling knowledge to bcconie ' systematic ^ well 
armnj^d* and more complete^ The Greeks of Itdlas 
would not ackunwledge the MacedoniEms as true Greeks, 
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btu Alexander has a gc^rid rig lit to ronsidcred Uie 
grcatqst son of Greece aince the agr of Pcriizltra. 1 n him 
the Greek fipirit lived on, ntid he opened die vvay fioir it* 
widest viclorie^ 

Alexander hud to spend ^wq yeox^ in making his own 
kingdorn safe before he eniild set oat signinst Persia. 
In ihia lime he overran the countries of the Tlwadnna 
and Mlyfiaos and made them aubndasive ; he sc'cnred 
his poaition in Menas by cmshhig the revolt of Thdjes, 
destroying the city» and selling m inhabitants into 
slavery* Then in 3^ n.c- he w-as ready to start. Me 
difitnbyted aus^li gifts to his friends before setting out 
Lhat ihey a^ked him what he had reserved foi' himsdL 
* waa Ilia anawer* 

Persia wa.^ sLill as big an empire as d bad ever been 
and it still iLad tbc rtpLitatian tliat its nixe gave it. Bnl 
Iti ^irengtli was gone. Ttn^ king was incapable^ and 
Llic army rotten. Ttic Oidy p^ri of ilir Persian armies 
that fought at ad well was Ihe rrgJsnenls of hired Greek 
fioldiers ; and they wvre not namerotis cmuigb to save 
the Persian foruea fiom tiie rufti brought upon tlictn by 
the cowardice and uscJessni'rss of tlie huge mmibcna of 
native troopii. In con-iMrtinenee, Pcnila proved a very 
ea'iiy pPe>% The statei of Hellas held ofl’ In ^iilky 
jealousy from Aiexatidrr^^ expedition; but none ui 
them was by now of any aeccjuni. Alrxanriei' cruwij 
ihe llellcsjKint whh an army of 35^000 mm, half of 
whom wt;re ^[armJoflians, iJie first Ihrlng iroofi* fmin 
Thrace^ Tiie=wcily+ -hhI die rtelghbfniring Hifl 

campaigns were a nuT^ pmirErssifin of cotiqiiest. He 
routed the Persian army at the htiltle of the Gntnicus 
(334 fLCHl rmd thm marched fhrcnjgh AmIa Minor, frec' 
Ing the Greek dites fmm Persian rule, licfore he went 
farther, he Imil to dear the sea of possible enemies 
behind him. So, after again defenttrig the Peraifins as 
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(333K he tm^ned He captured Tyre and 

lliuj^ robbed Persia of tbr Phoetiidan (IceL ilc 
marched down the ccaat, higiminu Gaza on ilic wa>'i and 
entered Eg^'ptj which be added to his 1 ealm. There be 
stayed sonic iiwUt and founded the city of Ateaandria, 
which soon becatne the diLtf jtort of tlic eastern 
MeditcrninCfin. 



Jk J^o^sffciftN sutr 
From lh& iurroiihai^iti if 

In 351 B. c. he was ready to attack the Persian Ernprre 
at Its hearL At the battle of ArlKla fjc inflicted a final 
defeat on the Pcfsian forces, and Darius the Persian 
king died aoon aHerward=i- The great eliies of the 
Persian Empire, tlabylon. Susa, Pcreepolis, Ec bat an a, 
one after another subfiiittcd to him. Ills ambition Jb^tiil 
unsatisbeiJ, hcAventon Lhmagli Sogdianap rtiached India 
in 337, crossed the river Indns anil marcherl to the 
river ilydiispes, defeating the nativt^ anrile^t which 
opposed lii§ march. But there his wihJier^ refiwd to 
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go any Tarther* T^tty wert far ffijm lioitic j lb«y h^d 
been campaigning for seven yeara; anti iliey had no 
mind to pnah farther from Europe. Altaanderr tiflore- 
fore wai forced to inrn hark- He led his army uesi- 
ward through the drseit of Ccdiroia, a teiTible march of 
sixty days^ in which he lost llirec-fiuartera of hts troops* 



Having crossed this desert, he rested and retruited 
new forces; and he was no dotiht plnntiing further 
conquests when lie sudiknJy died of fever in 323 luc* 

In a few^'rara Alexander lad timdc hlmsiilf master of 
the Wggejpt atretch of the world that had es'cr yet hecn 
ruled by one rmm- And, though he had but a short 
time, he shf>wcd plainly enough how he iripant 10 use 
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liEs c^riqu^i^. Tits main tdta was reconcile East and 
\Vc5t^ Europt and i\3ia* Cren:c ond Persia, and t<i rule 
ov^r a united people* He enequraged his Greek oflicters 
lo inarry Persian princesses, and tie hiEnself mnrried 
the daughter of Dahus. Witorever he wceu, he founded 
cities of the Greek tvpe, irtuitiiig Greeka to settle in 
them—he in &aLd to have rounded Seventy such cltles^— 
TiicPtting them to \ h : twith rortresse* to secure lii^e loyaft}^ 
of large districts and ceiitre^ uf trade and civlLkatloo in 
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the easLtern provinces of hU empire^ He fippotnkd 
Greek govertiora jii ihc piwinees,, but allowctl the 
people to kixp a pood deal of llidr o!il In ever^-- 

thing hi; sernm to have planned lo lay ihr foundation of 
a v^uleti empire, in which one type of civi-lkation should 
prevail throughout. 

This was a groat idea; anrl ilje efleci of Ate^rander's 
wt^rk was to change the whole hiMo^y of the world, lie 
opened the East to Creek influcnrcs, Thrmigh the 
gait ivhich ht opericd came the Gfrtk language and 
clvdi^saiion In an increasing Hnod^ Even line country 
dirttnet-^ tvere in fine need by it, while the cities i,verc the 
main fcntres of its popreTp Tim type of cTidlizatinn was 
of coutw miied with o good d^1 of the old Eastern 
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cystotiia. The fnixlurfr eajled * HeUenialic^ because 
it not Hellenic i, e. purely Greet. Akiiaudcr 
huusclf bfifgau lo adopt E^t^tern wiiys^ and gave gtent 
otTcncr to liis &otdicr^ tijid to the Greeks af l lrllas by 
doiii^ so, especially wlien lie went h> far in Easten^ 
habib= as tu want to be ^wn^ijiprrd as a goiL Bulp 
mixed as the civilisation was, ft was >tI Greek in its 
ap^venrance, and it rgliowcd Greek moulds ; and so it 
r^rttirifned. The rivihzatian of Asia, as far a.^ tridia, 
was of a Greek type for hundreds of years. In fact iLIJ 
the coming of the Arabs; even wben Rome conquered 
Asia^ she was nf>C able, and did not try, to atUT this 
stale of things. The Koniati Empire in the East was 
Greek in lU main features, 

Alexander's conquests thus pro^'ed a great civilizing 
agency for the old Asiatic world ; and nolhing can rob 
him of tills title to fame. Bub regards the rule over 
this worlds he bad no time lo settle things firmly or la 
provide for tvho was to succeed liinn lie had slioivn 
ihe world the exainple of one great riaplrc coverutg 
the whofe of civilized niankind. But he died beibre he 
could establish iblft empire^ The day gf uric gneat 
kingdom of West and East was not yet come. 

After hts death AlexanUer'ft etniiirc lireaint? the 
scene ofiiieessant struggles h'tween hi* gcncrala, each 
trying to wUi ihe w^liolr or mesi of it for hhiisclf. Out 
of tins struggle, the peoples at strILlcd down into 
three principal section^ an African^ an Asi.itk^ and a 
EurDpean. In Egy pt llic power was seized by a geiii-rsil 
called Ptolemy* He fixed himsdf finnly tliere, and hb 
tlwrtily rtigtied for iw^o hundred years, ihcir |Kiwer 
growing giradiiaUy weaker, as the result of quarteb 
between rival claimsnti to ihe throne and w^ar with 
external enemir&t ^ititfl Rome came and look poMcsslon 
of the l.Tiid^ The Asiatic provinces foil into the handx 
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Stfkucu^ aiid Jtis diyjCctidai^U, and fcK^rnmc iht 
kingdom of Sytis, wliicli ivas fj^quetilly at ivar with 
E|fvpi. and ijratlunlly became ivtakfrr oJid tlisunitcd^ 
until Rwrnc tnjnqtierud it pltfCnnieaJ, Euro|Kr tlvmg^ 
iic%'^r ACttlrd iiovm. MafccJoinn rcnmined liie atrongeae 
Greek aisttei bulp torn bv uninr:si istrifr, it waa never 
able to ftiaatrr I hr eUics of Hdlaa ^ cnmpkldy a* 
Philfp and Attixancler had done.. I'hoso chlea a 
quciffclsiOTiir anti nseh’sa e^iiitenrep forming leagued 
whirh never lasted or did an^ihiiig fraUy effectivo. 
Grtoce, anil itt Ihct thr wlmlc world of the Ctwk ftgta, 
thoroughly exiisiiiisiedt All ihitse kingdams and 
states w^cft really Only * marking time'p until itotne 
power ciame along which would l«.^ strong enoagh Hi 
take them over and rule them* ^rhb did not Itappen 
until the Roman state began to colne eastward- So 
ni>i.v %vc must gu hack and see what iht^ early hi^ory of 
Rome had heenp and how she gradtuilly came into 
possession of Alexander's realm. But* before we do 
that^ we may stop to ask w'ItiiI it isthnl the world chtefly 
oives to the Greeks, They taught Europe nearly all 
tit>on ivhich its civill]2:niion rests. What then were they 
like, and what chiefly did they do. to be thus the 
tcachcra of the clvilE:^ worid ? 
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V* TilE GRtCEKS AND WHAT THE WORLD 
OWES lO THEM 

TifE Greet® wtre imjK ail aUki?^ any tnofie ihan tije 
Britifth arc all alike* Atlieniifi and Spartan %virre ^ 
different front each oilier as Engllflii and SeoEcii. Hiitp 
in speaking of the Worid's cltU in Greeerp we can take 
as our special example tlic Atlieniarm, and t^jicdally 
tltosc of the 1%?: of PeriHtfl. For aJl iliai b most Greek 
showed itself most tx^mpletely at Athens^ and it was m 
the a^e of Pericles that Athena produced nearly att the 
best things that she has given to ns. 

h h true al&o tliol the dwellers in one town were not 
all of one sort ihen^ m^y more than they are novr^ 
I’hcre were Etupid or vulgar Athenians, as well :is 
clever or aitistb Athenians, In speaking of what the 
Athenians ivert like, wc can only think of the genemi 
^ty[)e of niaa ifiat Athenian life pr«iuQed| and we must 
siiendy allow for liie fact that as Jsome were good others 
Were bad spedmens of thw lyp^j W'hilBt others wcr«^ 
rxeepdona to it. 

Wc may Ijegin^ theii^ by saying tlistp as tbr Jcvirs 
have been the worlcrf, hrst icndirrs id RcS^gfoit^ so the 
Crerki have UugbC us Ijtst wliat La Uic nature <S 
Btajuiy* Nobody wlir.i has rcatl much Greek Idemurc 

^ HiiackgTBpb^ MimtfL 

* niP n™ tcjimrtui^hit In fTT^irtnlia^p-J fey Ihci of 

Sir Antiurr Evnni. 
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or ieen T\mi:h Grci^ art l»fWB any doubt ihat ihc Gn:<:k* 
bad mankind in the wndi^raiaitding of beauty *-iad m the 
power to pn:iducc bennliriil wnrk- Wr have nu runm 
here for fiiony rttiotuiiona from Greek liter^Hurcr and 
even good photographs of Greek aii do ntn show uJi ita 
I rue qufllltyp But let us any rate try lo undersiatid 
what kind of beauty the Greeks admired and triird lo 
produce- 

Ei] Greek besvuty is always simpie. Thv Greeks did 
nut like rincry and niucli c!<!£«iiraiicn. Look* lor iiisLanet, 
at the poet Simonides^ epknph on iht three hundred 
Spartans who fell at Thermopylae: 'Stranger, lell the 
Sparfcans that we lie here* obeying their charge/ U [s 
only two lines long in the Greek. Not ;i word is wasted 
or put 111 to trini up ibc feeling. The beauty of the 
soldiers* eournge atid devotion £9 left t** speak for itselh 
Contrast widi tfns the way in whldi we oftt-Ji splash 
W'ordA of prake aJ! m'rr our war mcTuofiais, AVc do 
not knowv ftatljc Gneeks did^ the ;^rt of leaving tilings 
out, am! we oflcti lose the dignity of ainipUciiypbecftuasc 
we want It^ wy aomething line* The aame ftitnplidty 
marks jiU that h in Cr«tk tUersture; fur 
in&tantCf the clciSJe of 'lliucydides' *^ory uf the Sicilian 
expedition wiikh rtiiiied hi$- city lit h too hmg to ijUDie 
here^ or PUto^a final eijimnmiit after de^Tlbing die 
death of his friend and niaiiler Soeralcs: 'st]t;:h was the 
end of onr frfendj a man W'hotit we should call the liest, 
the wisest, and the mo^^t jufiiman ol a!] whom wc have 
met *- The s;inie ipiality rncrls us in the Greek temple^ 
licrhaps the most perfectly beautifu! thing ^hat Greek 
art ever produced j and yet it merely an ohlong 
chamber with a imariy flai rooh a vemndah in front, 
and pillars outside iL This siraplidty is seen agdn in 
the Parthenon sculptures in the British Museum. They 
represent a festival prt>cession. At flrah perhaps* the 
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long IJnr: ^Erikes ua us monotonous. There b no forced 
variety to Kiaiilr us. UuL hmv Tr^tfiil ^iid quietly digrti- 
fied it all I Sirnplidty not ihe only Ittnd of beauty. 
There la oricii bciuly in dtfeoration; hut decoTatioft b 
oflcn overdont. Ttier ivurc^t kind of beauty livc^ in the 
Greek simplicity. 

{ 2 \ Just as, Greek art Is simpli.-j so It is 
A Greek artist says whftl lie has to say directly and 
rruthfully. He dot-s nut gusii; he does not wane to be 
cle%’Kr or ruEurifith If he describes a bird, he does not 
(as Siimis of oiir poets, dci) ascribe to it at! sorta of 
thgLighL^ and feelings such fts a huniim being nuglit 
have. He secs the bird^ and descritics it as he sees iL 
*l.ikt as the aeadilrd Hits over tiic bosom of the sivel], 
tvith a careless heart, the sea-purple bii d of spring '; so 
says Aleman the poet. Such Is ttie quality Of lUmier's 
ilescriptions and cotnparisojiH t and tlie i&ame *pialjty 
runs through all Greek pictuff^s of nnturc; siid it Is 
seen ill Lhrir views on Ufe and death l>o. They «|>eak 
of it frnjikJy with homely truth. Their onilook .*Kniie- 
iiiii« Strikes one iis hard and urtreeJEng- Bsit at least 
I hey escape Hic awfui dcingers of exaggeration nr pre- 
tenet, sudi as often s|Kiii qtir iitudem |wicUs* writings 
Fhe |iotiieline$3 of Ilrnidthua' narratis't^ ts rt& remark¬ 
able as dianu of hU fiiaipltdty or liis cmiosily 
altout fluytliijig mid cverylliing which he met with on 
Ills trivets. Thr [wwit Wordswortli thought Hrmdotiis 
*thc iiiu5t interesting and in&inictivv bt»ok. next to die 
Bible, which had ever hern wriitex^ 

(3) Greek art Jtiff uitr/ The Creek 

artist uttains simplicity^ hut nnt hy careless workman* 
shiph 1 he Greek poeia Btritt tmable to write n ec^Jlv 
badly formed line* Tile Greek tinriplc. simple as it is 
jn efTecSi i« tfie Work of mem witu have rneasiircd anti 
Calculated angles and lines and worked the w^hole thing 
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out wilh So rt U jibo In Gi^k sc'iilpture. The 

«CDlptF>r thciughi no pains wasted to work on the surface 
of his mnirhle so 4VS to take away its appearaiier of hond^ 
ness I and yet he never osTrrdoes his labour or makes 
the ^tone seem 30ft and unnatural. VVe hear that Piato 
wrote and rwrote the first ciglit words of one of hm 
books, so as to get them to run pcrfcctiy , 

Perhaps, hciwevef^ the most wonderful fact about the 
Greeks is that dds Instinct for beauty sceino to have been 
iheeommon properly ofllie peoptcj and 1104 as with ua, 
the possesaloET of a few great men who are far atiead of 
the refflt of ua, T 3 ic great nrtlsta of Grwde were bill ihc 
chief of a people that as a wiiolcAt'cre womlerfiilly able to 
know and to lo^'c what b beautiftiL Let ns try'to unJer^ 
stand liLPVV Uus eame abeuL For it is quite extraordi^ 
nary, and no other people liaa ever been like ihc Greeks 
in tliif rcspi'ct 

(t) The people thcmaelvca w^erc handitome ; not a 1], 
of Course r but the average of good look^ ntiint have 
been high. They ate imd drank sp&ringfyv They 
lived a healthy opciisiir life and were very fond nf 
running, tvresiliiig, and gytnnastic!.^ Nor did they 
specialw in aihlcties. TJicy did not Eidmii'e mtn who 
dtveJnjwtd one twrt of niuscWs at the expense of otherstp 
as iiur great athlelc% fioinrlmit^ do, Tlidr liking wai 
for a t}eaiity in wliidi all parts were evenly developed^ 
and the general v^uli gave the impression of babnee 
and proporltQti, such a beauly as we sire in their stAtiitrs 
of gods and heroes. For beauty, especbtlj manly 
beauty^ of this they had a ^^ry high admirolicin. 
AlcLbiarles found hia ^onnl looks of mJ smice tti hi in 
in winning [lopabi- favonr a^ a statesnuin^ and Xenophon 
includcfS 'a ptsyBjqin: oiitwardf)' comely and capable of 
supporting hard work' among the qtuiltiks. which help 
a man to attain high office in the State* Andp )>csidea 
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Llicii' iiXfkn, thf of tilt! Greeks, aIao boautiful i 

at Imiigti itj graceful folds and does not trsmp ani^or 
tfic limbs. 

(a) Tbf? langLiage also was beaaliLuL ff von do not 
blow Gnjrk* ask somebody to read to you a few lints 
of Iloitier or a eliorti* of Arlsiopliam^ nr a few ^it- 
tttiees of Flctlo^ Tbe lungtiage sings to us of itarlt In 
flrfwjfivy /liitit/yftt 1 nov^:! by Henry XbigsJcy, a little 
hoy wlio daes not know a word of Greek lias been 
Ufitening his. tritor melting iltrodotu^' account of the 
bttitle of Thertnopyiae!; wheiimtktd wliiii lie lUlnks of 
itj * I tkut]|r|n Lc was Ringing', be replied 

We must he cartful not toltiiagint; that the At}ieniati» 
were a %ct of whitc-lumikiJ artists, living elegantly In 
delicalr Tliry lWc6 a life of poverty^ personal 

diAtfomfort, and petty tlirifL Tlity couUi quarrel ahnut 
lending each fptber 'salt or a kmpw^kk or cummin or 
verjukc or tiieal \ Wliieit a cIiiIk] inner was ItcM 
iludr liniisc^p they cntild 'secrete some of line fircwKhk 
lentils^ vihcgior, sxili, and Ijiiip-oM ' fontribnted for the 
ocCiiitriTL. The city war^ newr rich and, escept under 
Ferielir^, hrr money affairs wrre alm)^ carried on in 
a hand4i>«inoiith Ift-^hion. Again, judged DUtstandardPp 

the Greeks wciT: mit a cleanly pcoplcF The slreets of 
their terwns W'cre diny and fm5afiit.ary, the houses were 
flhiTsy, draughty, and without drains. They wore 
* >votillT-n iindej-elnthlng (ifi a hot climateb beraus^ linen 
required such frequent w'aahjng. Men and women 
alike depended mainly on the pulilic Kitha for iheir 
pcr^Pial uhlntions, ond the arrangements at tlitsc 
both® ivtre simple and |ininhivt!. They used no soap, 
but rubbed themselves with oii^ and, if necessary, 
seemed ihcroateivcs lo ccimjptcie the effect. One Greek 
writer inieophrasiUBl regards great c^fc fnrdcanlmeit 
•s ilic mark of a man of petty ambition: finch a man, lie 
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says^ 'will have }ik hulr cut property and w\\\ kt^rplnti 
tcirtii cltraii \ in Llie liiK^cnloty tif Alcibiadca' bedrouni 
furniture f^jind Alcibladea ivas lliC' Keadc-r of AUTienian 
ulegantc hi hia day) there b no hkit of ivadiiiig itrraflge* 
nicnta. 

Bill. U is sttU die facUliat in artistii: Uiste lUeAdiciiians 
are au|*rcnie. Beauty ui body, of drusa^ and of sjH^chp 
wa? all round thiTin- Tile AcroptdU^ wilii sU Invcly 
marble feniplci and undt^r the gioriowi Greek 

ftun>%liinc, ¥mai, In ttscifp m% educadon in the knotvledge 
of wliai Ite.iiity realty b. And all could share fLilly in 
the life, 1'he general tone of iht [leople was lively^ 
intelHgefit. and <iuick Hotted. There were eleinenlsry 
schools; hut in our sexi^^c ol the wonl tliere was tin 
higher cdufaiion i and jet nohody need l« really un- 
edijcaictl^ and very few were 

To begin wiih^ every one took an Intcrtfit in potitics. 
Everyone could antud the/Yssembly^even-body in mm 
had to sit on the Council or on juries ^the juries were 
ofi^n very big; we hear of as many as several hundreds 
in importani casesj. Thus ihc people's wits were mode 
keen and adtivc. Of course ihis conditian at things was 
only |KiHsibIe tH.-causc \ the Stale was not loo big for 
all lo take a personal shart in its public atTaim and 
^ 2 j the hours of u'ork were not *o long nor was work 
so streOuauB iB eIic case noivadays. An Atficnian 
would have biB bnti or Ieis crafty or tnnlr nr pnjfe&sion I 
but hr WE’irkcd toniakc a livings and not to flcriiinuliiii: 
rirhti ■ there were frequent StPite huhtliiv^ lor rcligioiis 
rcslit*als: and, when every one had at times leave his 
uark to do his Stute duty, iiolnHiy 3iulTefed unfairly by 
having to atop Ills job for Biidi purposes when Ids turn 
came mundp Thertr were mlaves^ (w* to do a deal 
of the dirty and uninterestirtg work* Tlir alavca who 
worked ill crafla and trader were well iruatcd ; they 
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worked Side by side with Iheir masters, eamed' tnoneyi 
and eould earn IkicLr But ihc slaves who 

wet^e lo gong'Work, especidly Ui05« ui tlie sEver 
ntioes 4iX Laurimn, Imd to live undei' abominable con^- 
ditiotia. 

Then, u>Or we miiat remcmlwir that Athenian life was 
brgdy Itetd in pubtk and in ilw ojwn air. Their 
iinmes itT^rc only ibr eaLing^ sleeping, and enloTintningi 
They Luuk their rest and their leisure Qut of di>pi^ 
TJuisiliey had every fjp|)orlunitj' oflicaritig iheir great 
men. III the Assi^mhlyp oti the Council, in the kiv- 
anyboily might hear Detiitisthenes or Piirielta 
speaking, nr iniglit fiave to sit iie^ct to them and work 

witli diem, AnybwJy niiglU go to the public itBlivals 
and hear Homer or Pindar redted or listen to ihc plixy^ 
of the great tragedians. Or he might go into the 
mAiicet-pLice or a gymnasium nnd hear Soeratea or 
$^.*iTnt other gTrot miin talking to any knot of people that 
g^iheHTd round him. And all this cost nothings The 
poorest man euuEd enjoy it fret He would even be 
paid for hk nttejidance on hk pnbik duties. 

i'hiiB to be tin Atlioninn cltbcn m the age of Pcridca 
was in it^ff (in spite of the pres^iliiig poverty) a good 
education in liiste* ihouglu^ and lueiical quickncES- How 
clever the Athenians vi^reis shown by tlm fact that tlieir 
favonritt! plays were great works of art; and BOme of 
ihe jukes in Aristophsues^. as* for instaneCf when Jir 
blames Euripieje^ for wionolutiy in Liie rhytliiti <if fiJs 
poetjy* are such ;ss no audience could ijuilersfeaiid njr 
si:^i tfie fun of unless it ivns full of qiuck-wiited people 
of artistic taste, who knew what w'as best and wliat 
ivas uoL. 

'I"hcti+ too, the people were so gay and happy, ' You 
Greeks are always childrrrn \ an Egyptian priest said to 
Solon; and the judgement is true. The Greeks loved 
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th<f Joy of life and youth* atsd delighted In the quickne^ 
of wit which ift a sign of youth. Old age seepivcd Id 
them dismal and oppressive. ^Tlte ^nal lot of mAn\ 
says-SopliocleSp old age, hatefulp vveafcp unsociahle, 
frieadlesi, in which all evil of evil dwelU,* 
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Again^ Jiowcverf let ua he wainird againBt AuppoAijig 
that the Greeks wx*rc mere ttiflers with a hobby for 
beauty^ Tlicy had lhc{r Acrioua aide. la the Jjrit 
placcp they prided ihemAdves on praeUcol aeiivity. 
They did not pretend to be superior to the ncMsary 
affairs of life. Their great artists. Like every one else, 
had to take part In pubhe biuinesa. Aeschylus and 
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Socrai^K ; Soplictle& and Thticydiilca 

cnmniaiided fleets; Socrates and fi^rrvetl ihr 

State at licirtie wdf. The Gncrk artists nnd thinkers 
were not alkiwed, aiiil did not. \taiLt, to hoEd aloof fruin 
the pntnical of ordinary men and ordirary Hit, 

Tilt fir^t fwit of Greece to live In his sttidy wtis 
Enripidrs. 

Morrovrr^ iheGnects believed shat Truth and Beauty 
go hiind TP hand. So bciie^iipgs. they thoTigbt and 
thought hard. Never was speech or thought j?o free as 
anitip^g them, Euripides snyi tba^ ^ a is a man 

that may not apeak his thought*. Euripides* writings, 
indeed, are almost stanting for the fearlessness n-itli 
which diny dismiss problems of religion amt morality 
and question every □ocepted idea with regard to stich 
questions. Anybody could say %vEiPit he liked. Only 
two or three tinier did llsc Adienians prosecute a man 
for his uplnluus {Socrates is ihe chief ea^t]i Ari-4.tc^^ 
phanes, in the middle of tile Pdoponnesian WiLr, could 
denntjitce tjic uMr, riilltule statesmen and soldieR^, and 
yet wilt the prize for the best comedy, TlnicydEdcs, In 
w^riitng the li'isltuy of ihal war* npithrr trieci nor 
eitpecled^ to glorify ln» own city who Icicle and io 
denounce its cnennei^ TJjc irachcrs iind ape.ikerA and 
people of Allit-na wrrt- allotvcd rftlire liberty la think 
and Io lAy their thought!^ quite frankly. 

In relfgump anylKxly could think aa he Ukcfd, NV 
body Vi'AA fijined l<i Wiir^hip at all, and llierc were all 
of va rfeii es of rel fg kim 1 n ge neralp. howc ve r, 

Athenian religEon Wii4 vimclhing like ihb: the Olympian 
g04ls^ 7jfm% Atliffifi;, and the rest, were the gods of the 
city; the chy pmfessed Iti hellcvr in them anfl ofTcred 
ts^riUce^ to them. But, from Monier dowim^irds* I he 
Greeks told queer aterics ahotit ihemi which many intm 
openly disbelieved ; and not even Homer seems to treat 
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rliwc Music A 31 . mein; tlmn picluresque tilled. Jh^y 
rcptrscjituil ihtk godii liki? a little mnre pnwcrfuJp 
but \\oi oUufrwiic diflTt^rasU One rloiibLA whether— 
titutigh, of course^ (liert were excepnonfr—educaicd 
Greek tuok tliime gods very fieri liiufily ^ ohjeCtA ol' 
worriiip^ Amotig the eorainori people. «o duiiblj the 
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Olympmn religion was more gcnemlly ncGrpleil: hut 
their pride in ihe city'^ would be^on Lhe whok^ 
like |1ie pride whieh the |3et^ple of a csithedral take 
in iheir citthcdrol; in ^me the feeling has ^ rellgiiius 
fpjalily; In others it is merely a feclitiglhAl the calhedrul 
U ihc finest sighs in the town. 

The OIjnTTiiiin rcfigion did riui tend on ihc whole to 
rnake mm inoml or to UiriW thrni witli feclinp of awe 
or excisemen^ Sucli feelings the Greeks gc^ in uthirr 
tvays- |i) Tlie siniptc coTintry folk (nnd most of the 
Atheninns lived in the cci|iTitr3’} worshipped couiilry 
gods of wood and sireani nnd hitt, P.in and the Nymplis, 
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who were supposed nt Linies to t-xclte theLr worshipperB 
lu do 2]] sort^ of wiIlI ihing^. Our word 'panic for 
excited fear is derived from the natssc gf tJw god Fan. 
i2} Many weitt in for fiiore exdting worsJilf?a like tliin 
of Tlinriysus (wdiicli was a foreign religion brougln fmm 

Tij raoc)^ or joined rdl^lou-^brolherhogd^ifEhe * Myxleriei** 

they called thum), whkh «1 ovn by ceremonies and 
in sucli ways to stir nicji’s feelings. (3) The fecJJjig of 
a rort of rclfgioLLS fear and awr 11 as awaked in ns any 
tTEen*a mh^da by the belief in great blind Forces workirig^ 
in liiiinan life, lo which ^veu the gods were 
sucU Forets as Falc^ Erivv; Doniym. Chonre* &c. Yowr 
only tbance of eacqping tliosc Fiirces tivis to live a ipiict 
and nuxltyale life. If yon were loo ricb^ or too proud, 
or too succrsij^fidt or in feet Moo^ anyihtngi you might 
bring ifciirrii down on you, as n high tree h more likely 
to be iimek by ItghLfiing or ml] Tnuii to be the mark 
fur a bullet 

If we compare Greek religion widt Christianily we 
have to say that the Greeks did nrit have any strong 
idea of Gud as a Her^ion caring for each^ nor of sin as 
something that peraonaily tiurts God They knew that 
ihefT! wiis evil in the world 5 but they felt no sort ofcutl 
to abulSsli iu All that ninii could do was to try to avoid 
the evil by c.nrcnil behaviour, to enjoy the ^ood things 
of life, and to bear the had tilings bravely, when tiicy 
came Oil one. A Greek asked for no higher linppl[t&4& 
than w> be healttnv forturtalc^ gooddooking, happy In 
hiii childrcrij and to end Ills bfo honourably. He 
believed that men lived after drath, bin that It waa n 
ghostly and colourless life, iJjc pro^peei uf which would 
nuhke no man feel hopeful about the futurt.. 

The Greei;!»> vvert not Irrcligifuix; but ihetr w+ay of 
being fcliginuA was not ours, Socratc* in ftnme wavs, 
and. siill iiinrc, Plato, arc the only Greek.^ in whom w^e 
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find religious ideas at all Site ihoseef Chrifit; and PJaiOi 
in iTiift emd many oilier rtispects^ if( an exccpLiqti lo the 
usual Grw;k way of thinking. The Greeks, aa a whole, 
looked on religion m a part of lift which mlgHt add 
beauty or excitenitin or fear to existence, hut noi as the 
heart of life, whkh gives guidance and inspiration for 
aN its joy^ or soi roi^ or duties^ 

I'hc deepest and itsosl Beridus tiling in Greek lile 
wax not their religion^ but their pliilospphy (a Greek 
w'ortk nttantiig Move of wradom'li This, as b always 
ih^s Case, was die intrirrst only qf a few j but it luid 
more Influence to Greece tluui is ufiiial elsewlicre. 
Without help from thdr Teliginn, Greek invn act out 
to try and nndersUnd, by nitire w'ayB of rea^n, what 
the world is and what 1 % iUv right way of lifc+ Their 
earlical llUntcrs iThjilea 585 ii.c. and liis succc^rsl 
asked ibo <]Ucatiort, "What is the world ciade of?" 
They euuld only ^uesa at the answer in Uioscs early 
days; sometimes their guessei were wntiilErfuliy clever, 
But they were ihe fit^t to see that iu^re is a nueatlon 
worth trying to answer^ Thla waa the beginning ol 
^Sciem:j!;\ and all science ever itlnee thcji lias only 
been Ir^ihg to miswer ihc question which die Creeks 
lir^t asked. 

In tilt fifth century arese men culled * Sophists \ who 
not only wrote and Irchircd on science, but alsOi and 
especjflily, pul the questions* ‘ What is the nghl way to 
live, and how can men foliqw It? Whnt riTlr* enable 
you to be a gf^od citizen, a g<K>d politician, and a good 
ijiarif" Their aniweri to such quusttuna w+irc oflert 
very smsmisfnctcry ^ we can see for ourselvea that you 
cannot iK^e w'cll by merdy knowing niles. Hut In some 
mctik for instance^ in TTiueydJdits^ who had been a pupil 
of a cqlebiated Sophist, it led on to reolly deep nnd fine 
thoughts about how statca should he governed and how 
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nations can be succeiwiul. The SppliisU were folbwcd 
by Socrates^ ivhn af^ked aiich qut:&tbn4 as "Whal 14 
Jiulice-^ tr^lh 7 ' and He Gfem could firrd i^fx clear 

answers lo siieh questions* but he forced UieU tn face 
them and i>dI to l>e content wUU any sort ofantwer^ but 
ta diink the whole matter ont tltoniUghly. He WTis- a man 
with a jiaiisiott for sincere thinking; atad to this he 
added a hiiming tleslre to convince men of the need for 
good UvHngp Hq w-as Ji real nnEa^iortnry; and the 
Athoni^Ens nmde hiTO a real mart^T. fn kiihng him^ fhc 
Athenians killed their prcqihetp sts troly a$ ihe Jews 
killed theirs 

Alrhouglij Jia luis been ^id, only a f^w men went at 
alt deeply imo ihese qucsiiomt, yet interest in science 
and philotopby hccanic fashionAhte in Athens. The 
Sophists had nninercns piipata. Eiiripidi'^' phty^i in 
which the common ideas about the gods arc called in 
question, and all &ort^ of hard problems uboul right and 
wrong are brought up* were plnys that everybody went 
to 5 ce^ Socrate^^ urafcst friends wtere liar join Eg noLtrs 
of and tliey listened to htni Mil order lo grow 

imo good and noble men, and Itiam hoiv rijihilj to 
conduct ihemflclves to ihrir Iwuaeholds and stTvanUi* 
ihrir irljiiinns and friends^ their couniij and fellcnv 
counirj'niefi \ Ssich thniight^K look real hold only of 
a few chuspi’n s^iuU* but the influence of such teachers 
as WT have nanieit was not confined only tu their im* 
mediate pupils. Talk at Ica.^t alKjnt such qEie^iInn* waa 
fairly generals arid^ though thdr in Irnc^t was often merely 
On the tttirface* the cotrmion people wtre at least not to 
stupid abrint ideas on morab and jKiiitics as they have 
often been In olber bnds. 

Thus scietice and philosophy were both tiiuted by 
tlic Greeks ] :i.nd( after the lime of SocrAltSi age after 
age of Creeks i::arried both aides of the work cn. tn 
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[philosophy wc have Phio iht pupil of Soenilt^ who 
wrolt in he^utirut Creek his thou gilts uboul life and 
duty 3Jid beauty nud trathi and how men should 
and siiatea should he governed. He is the master of aLL 
who think. Avistolk* who came after idiii^ b the Tnostei 
of aTI wild know* He look sU knowledge as his pnjvince, 
and wrote and thought about almost every kind of 
scientific or philosophical subject. After him Greek 
induence in philosophy still goes on; \vr see it in the 
writers and teachers of the Stoics, the Cynles> the Nco- 
pblonmts^ and others^ who made a real effort in difTeretiL 
waya to combine philosophy and religton ; we ace it iqo 
in Sc> Paul, who b not only a great laint and a great 
Christian apoallcp but b also the greatest Greek ddnker 
nincc Aristotle. 

In science Jilso G re tee still carrirtf on its work. 
Greeks cf later days studied and wrote books on almost 
every serentifie subjeetp vti grajiimar, musics astronomy^ 
geomeliys inctliulne, niccliaiucs, gEography, agrieallurc ^ 
and though in modem times science lias gone muck 
heyund u-hnl they found oui^ yet it b to Uitm tlmt w 
owe ihr beginning r^fall these stiMlsts^ There b senrccly 
a brunch of science nowadays whkh does not 
uise wofd?^ liorrowed from the Gi'eek- 

This has Lakcn us far beyond the age of Perkier, 
iluifb of this work wao. nf>l produced in Athens or in 
Greece at alb though it was the wort of men of Greek 
face .and Greek inngue* At Adicns the life decayed 
xiftcr the Greai Age. The city fdl on evil days. “Hjc 
strain *j( un^ccr-ssful war undennined ihe fjef>p!e\ 
spirit, and xhvy were no Icuiget equal to the great life 
of the Pench-an lime. In poHlic^ m thought, in life, 
they degenerated. We may, perhaps, see that trrder 
all this brilliancy of life there were dongtrs present. 
Perhaps they had thought life was more simple than it 
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Thry bad never kam£ selF-eoiiUtil; tliej bccauie 
deficient in aiiiecne ieal fcir wUat Is right, Disitonesiy 
Aiid treachery were cinly too common among them at 
all timini. J laving no real scFise of iin. and but a weak 
per&onal reli^Sdn^ thtry never as a [Viople rose to a strong 
and per^istetU effort lo live a nohkr and a dc!e{»er life 
of goodness^ Tlicy remained clever and quick and 
curious almtit all new idca;^ but they bireame fidgety 
aitd trillings oEid ceased to hr m rstrni^st sibwi right and 
wrong. 

Their decay may warn ns of die danger of tnisiting 
eniirely to education and reason and cleverness as a 
guide to life^ But we mu^i none the Ic^ confess that 
to the Grtjoks we owe more thnn a warning. We owe 
them the lead In aintust everything th^^t helps to niake 
life bcautifulh nnd in many things that help to make it 
noble.. We owe them eternal models of pure clean 
beauty in an. and hteraiure. They have given us an 
Gjcample of a state which believed in freedom and in 
the duty of every citizen to care forihc way m whicii his 
Slate is governed and to help k to be well govemedp 
In philosophy Umy liave given m a model of clear and 
true thonglii, which Is Ltie best guide to right think¬ 
ing in arty age. Anil wc owe to them the pieLtire of a 
happy city-life, where beauty was treated as a joy kii 
ilfidfr frecdotn as a necessity for man's true lEfc^ and 
truth as something to be wdued and pursued for its own 
Kike, Fi>r hiindfcds of years tiic InOuencc of Greece 
lived on in iht Rtminii w'orki Christjanily Gune cai'ly 
enough lo UK- ihut influence to good purpase. And 
ivlicn Europe awoke after the Dark Ages and took a 
great step forwanJ in arts and knowtedge,^ die owed lier 
guidance and inspiralinn to her rediscovery of the 
treasiiiiri of ancient Greece, 
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PART in 
ROME 

I, THE GROWTH OF ROME 

AiiQirr haif'Wa}' up the coast of ItuJy li*s iht 
plaiti, wiiich bcoiine fcnawn lo hiaiory ihe pkin of 
l^tluiTt ftht word 'Latiuoi* may origiuatly have mcaot 
nothing more than the ^bro.td * or ^open ground^). Oil 

rveiy stdt except ttre coast k Is siiiroutidcd hy higher 
ground; hilty eounliy Ues to its north and south, white 
its eastern Emil is the r^ingc of tlie Apennine tuouittauis. 
"Hie surface of this plain Is broken and uncuern, nod 
idlh^iks rise fpoRt Jt here and tjicjo; but most of k 
lita loiv* 

Into this plain Ulcre amvetJ In early da}^ bonds of 
imople who had conu- into nitrthcrri Italy from tlie 
Danube rugionj and had then continiiiKi to press down 
um til ward until they reached this diitriet, where they 
settled down^ These are the pcuple whom "Wc know ai 
the Latins (^people of Latinm). They built various 
lowii» hi the plain, which seemp iheuglt each governed! 
itselC to liavc maintained ^mesort of league or alliance 
w‘ith each other—the * Latin League V as it k called* 
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One of towns was built an Llie Infi hsnk of the 
river Tiber^ About *5 miles Trom its mouthy vri a ^roup 
of little hills sCbtnil 150 feet high, ThiJ^ was Rome ; the 
Rom^iu reckoned ihn ye^r ^54^-^ as the tiate of ItJ^ 
founrJAticn. U was probably intended to guard Uie 
crowing of the Tiber against the Etru-wrati^ of the north. 
It was, that is to aay, nothing more Ri Hirst tltAti a 
foftress-lown on the edg?e of the Latin plnin. 

None of Lhe Latin towns was at first of much import 
tnni:^ In Italy* En southern Greek expeditions 

were founding cities like Hhegiumtrounded in 7^5 h. 
Croton (710), Tarentuiii hoS), These cities Hiaitotl with 
Greek CLvIlizatton at their back^ Ufnl quickly beeaine 
rich and flourtahiug. They wore* however^ Xoo far froiri 
t^tium to micrferc with the Latins; tiiey had enough 
to do to UEaincaln their position and their trade against 
the growing power of Carthage in northern AfriCiL T|ie 
threat to the Latin towns lay closer at hand^ in the 
tnbes of Ehe surrounding highlands, such as the 
Volsciatis^ the SabelUans, and^ efipecialiy, In 

the cities of the Etnifiean League Tying to the north 
of the Tiber in Etnjrij, TIjcw Eiruscans had probably 
conic tnto Italy from the east They aocin bcoiiic the 
strongest power of tnuthciti and central Italy* They 
were strong by sea as well as by hmd ; und their tmde 
and civilization develojx>d much tiiorc rapidly tlian that 
of ihclr ncigliboursv 

We d-p not know much about ihe early history of 
Rome. The tales which the Rnmana used to tell about 
these early cfcij's—how Aeneas^ Hying thoni Troy Jandttd 
in Italy and founded Laniivhzm—^houv under RomuUiB 
and Remus, Ids desccndatits buiU Rome’ — how' an early 
Ronuui king, Niima^ was beloved of the gods—how King 
Tarquin tlic FVoiid inputted Lucretia and was driven 
out by the Roman people, and hoW| when he aUempied 
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with Etni5£;tn help- lu n^Lurji^ Mtiniliy.^ defended the 
bndge of Rome tJieenemji aatl^ later^ the godi 

Castor and PoUiix led the Rom nil army lo vklci ry at the 
battle of bko Rcgillui—jmch tiilts am more eactllng or 
piciiire3qu& than truth Til I . All that we kiitfW for ceiiain 
ia that at Ronre heeanae the chief of the i-Jitin 
cities; hat k seems likely that ahe first began to be gtitrai 
ivlicrr, 50 Tiicwben 3 in the sixth centmy c-, she enme 
for a tinjc under the nile of Etruscan lords. These- 
TiiUM have both enlarged thecity nnd taught the Konmns 
something of the am and emits oi Etruscan rivll[lotion. 
In particntHr„ they taught \htim to build buildings 
and to drain their city. The the great 

tnaiii drain of Rome,* probably dates from this period ; 
H ome was ihiia early set to Ihe task» which she alwniys 
afterwards praclEaed, of makiiig great public works for 
the health and Comfort of licr dtixens. Certainly n 
ill at the Eintscan lordship did much tP make 
Rome the head of Latiuin. 

Tlic Elmscanswerr driveti out at the end of the sixth 
century* But Rotiie got rid of her foreign inastera only 
to Itavc to Eglit for licr very lifc^ For llie ncxl 350 
years her history Is one of almost uticeasltig warfarr:, 
during which, with contlnoai checks juid perLb> she 
gradually Imcpmes iirst the head of luily, and then the 
grcHlost Slate in the world. We m.-iy divide thia %tOTy 
into thufe parts : (A} the wara fur Jtaiy* 500 369 il ; 
|B) die wars for the western ^64-1100] iCJ the 
eafttem wars, aao-t jO, 

A. Tile Etruscan power was fiow pjisl its best cbjn, 
and ivas w^eakcniiig under the altiTcks of the Samniic» 
to the south^ast« ant! of dir Kelts or Gauls fmm the 
nordi (these Cnub in 390 even came as far as Rome; 

* Bul.|l on' jipiial Ey ici t^LLrii tbr msiimli whlith urlj^rc the 

Uicr ' Fcmin ItvmitniiRf ^ wm 
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llicj c:ipturetj and b\}rm hut then withdrew with 
their pluiidern “i* were being gradually 

ousted by the Creeks and in 474 they were so badly 
beaten at sea by tile Syracussans that their naval power 
never recovered- But Romc^a moat daiigemus enemies 
Were the htlhtribc^p tJie Voliu:ians, the Sabines^ the 
Acqulans, and iraiber Gulbcr ofTj the Samnites. Tlieae 
were jeaJoiis of Rome's growing Importance. They 
weiT tough enefruea and gave the Roijians many a bad 
moment, ftnd oontlnuaL practice in warfare, be fore she 
couhJ gel the belter of ihetn^ The SamniteA cspedally 
cost her three terriWe vr-ua Bui, with the 

help of ihe and the Hernican?^ success always 

came to her in the end. By 343 tihe wua mislrcas of 
central Italy ^ and IJI 336 the Latin League came to an 
endt Rome iviis undisputed head of Ladum and the 
sutrouitdiiig country. 

tier eoiiqiie&t of the Sanmites brought her vvlLhin 
touch of the Greek cities of thr south. Alarmed by her 
advanccp Tarentutn in aSo caJIcd in the help of P^TThuSi 
King of Epirus. For ten years the RoTTiiins suifered 
many defeats at his hnndi^ But they obsfttinalEity refuiied 
any offer of lemiSp and ut last Pyirhusp finding his 
victories fniitlesap quitted Italy in 375, The Greek 
cities hastened to Bubmil to Home, whose power ihu^ 
came 10 extend from Ihe river Arno to the southern 
Coasl; and included rU that w?c now^ cat! Itaiyj except the 
vaFlcy of the river Eo, where dwell Gallic tribtv whom 
Rome had not yet touched. 

[L Rome had now reached ihc ^Tedttcrranean Sr a. 
Across I he straits of Mesatna lay tile very fettite island 
of Sicily. Here for a long Hmc Lhc Creek cldcs had 
been exposed to the rivalry of the Cartliaginumir, who 
held strong positions in the west of ihe bland. Carthage 
WRA s great city. Founded by PhocnicLans from Tyrcp 
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Jhhe hftd became ihe gre^itest trifling city of the 
She was ruled by a c^if^ue pf rkh mcrchnnis. Her 
citUem were Cnifiers, qotsoldiers ; she hired her soldiers 
msiuly from the Niimidlan inbes of the African country 
round Carthage* But her people had always been bold 
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And skilful sailors, and her tniding sliips went as far as 
Briutti m the north, and far down the west coast oC 
Africo to the south. 'Hie growth of Rom* aroused her 
jeatousy and her fears- War betwttii iho two states 
became a certainty, 

The iw^o * Punic' or Carthpgiman wars Tasted from 
364 to 241 and from at^ lo soa fi,c. The chief interest 
of the Rrsi lies on the sea, The land^flghlJng in Sicily 
WHS never deciah*, and a Roman army which landed in 
Africa was destroyed+ If Rome wanted to wfn» she 
had to beat Carthage by sea; and to do this she 
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I tad to build ail cffrctivt: flert.* Titer etrvrj of her 
pc-rsisteucc in thb nitcnipft erxcitei one's adrtiiratbn. 
Of course she (xmld gei aomo hr Ip firottt the Crciilt Bnd 
Etniscan saitars. Ilul, trvrn it was n grrat task for a 
lanti-power to try* m the m id die of a warn Xo turn her¬ 
self into a sea-power and meet the grefllesl sea-paw‘cr of 
the world ; and tu first all the tuek was iigain^t her. 
She built (our fleets ntnl lost ihern all by battle or by 
storm. Forlunatcfy for her, howev^cr. the Carthaginian 
government svas too stupid to usu its good forttinej too 
Btingy to keep its fleet in good ord^r, and top jc^kus 
uf Its grent jijeiicral 1 -tamih!ar to send him proper 
Support in Sicily* Rome was thus given time lt> make 
one more eCTort- The State by tiow' hail no moiicy 
let'tj 50 the rich men of Rome tljoaiselvcs built acso 
ships And gave them to the State. The luck then tuoictL 
TJiii fleet eompirtely dcTealed Hie enemy off Hie 
Aegatl^n btands; and Carthage wa» forced lo fur 
|H:ACe« 10 save her Linds from itivaslon. 

M A result of this SidSy wns given up to Rome 
and ben^mc tlie first Rum an province^ Soon latler* 
Rome conquered Cornea and SArrliniai and so became 
miBii'es^ <}f the iveBiern seas* She al&o defeated a new 
Gnuhab luvasiqii of Italy fr<nn tile nnrthp and conquered 
the land as for 13 Lhc Po. 

But thf-^aruggle with CartJiage ivits by nn nneanii over* 
Burning for revenge^ Hamilcar had pamissinn 

fram hiB govrmment to rstabikh Clarthaglnuin povref in 
fionthern Spnin, iTiere for nine years he nilcd Almost 
iriiJcprndi iitly, developed the resources of the country, 
and trained a fine army. When be died in itay he 
handed on his jjow'vr aud his purpuse of revcngi! to his 
aon KannibaL In 230 I lojinibnl was ne^idy to inovc. 

I Bimp tuMi ihlpq, Ui-? ft^iAaiii fi44i urWr Irkc^ AHVr^ 

fm(l tlic t^ccE WAi t Ixrrr. 
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f THttniiml is tine of the lialWozen generals of 

hbtcryj and \m hau? of Rotne waf> a sacred passson 
with him. Elc could not attack Italy by as the 
Rotnan fleet hedd the rnaatcry there. He therefore 
started overland widi an army of loo.ooo men. He 
the Pyrenees, and murclied up the Rhone, sub¬ 
duing or wiiinuig the Spanish and Caliic tribes on the 



waVi. Toiling on through ice and snow amid terrible 
hardslupSj^ he croasetl the Alps and in aiS brought hb 
troops—only 30,000 were now left—into Italy. His 
marcii is one of the boldest and most aatonbhirtg 
exploits in histofy^ But It la perhaps even more 
wonderful tisnt for sbttecii ycara he mainUimed his 
position In I Laly, lie repcak'tjly dereated the Rontan 
ftnuica, at the Ticinus Md tlie Trtbiap at I^ke 
Tnwiinene, and at Cannae, and he nc\'cr [ijst a liallle on 
Italian solL The Gauls helped lijin with men. Sijuik 
Italy rebelled against R^-unc, and the city ivas In dire 
danger* But luck and Roman obstinacy saved licr. 

(i| Lurk; for Canluige left Hajirtlhal unsupported, 
and Mnt him neither reinforccmentfl nor siege endues 
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^he had nai been to briJig any with hini on his 
march)p and » hr: could never besiege Rome. The 
RonT:?n n1lic9 except in the &outh, stood rirmly by 
hrf, and did iiol revolt^ aa J iannibal had espected. 

(?) Obsihtaey ; in the dnrke&t hour Raman courage 
nevrr gave way. Even after the lerribk defeat dt 
Cannae* wiierr Rome lost ^OpOOO men, the Senate and 
people went out to meet the only surviving general m 
his ftbjmp and publicly Ltiiinked him*because hr had 
not d^paired nf the RcpiLhlic 

The cUmiix came when, in =07* Hotinibars brother 
l^asdnibal^ having dodged the Roman armies in Spain 
which w^cre watching him. nfrived in Italy with a 
army lo reinforce Honirihal. If the tvro hratbers H^id 
joined forces, the outlook for Romo would have been 
black. But tiasdmbars messengers were esptored by 
Claudius Nero^ who was in comniand of a Roman army 
%vatching Maninbah Lwing a small force tn deceive 
ifannibal, Nero flipped away w'ith his main army* and 
joined the odicr Roman army; the two fell oti hlasdniba! 
before his men had recovered from their morchp and 
routed hitn at the river MetauruEf, Hasdnibal himself 
faHltig in the battle, tl was a bi']1]i:mL Etrokc, and It 
deprived Mannlbal of his lost chance of reinfarceitlehta. 
For four more years he still held out In southern iLily ; 
but he c*u[d do Rijtne no more scricnis damage- A 
Roman amiy landed In Airicn, and he was recalled to 
defend Carthage, There^ with a coinpletcly new army,^ 
e.secpt for the few veteran & left to hiiii^ lie met the 
Romaria at Zamn f 302 | and wst^ utterly defeated. 

This ended ilie war, Canliagr had to i^ubmit to hard 
icmiBL Her foreign pouK^Lon« were taken from her; 
her fleet was cut dowti tg twenty ^ips; ahe was reduced 
tu a amftlt city-states coiistanlly harassed by the ncigli- 
bouring tribr&t wdiich w*cre encouraged by Rome to 
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rav^igi: ihc C^irthagininn sti as to llic ilcy 

froTTi bcrCaming rich ov ftguin. In I49 n. 

tjux any pretext except her fcai^ of Ciinbagq'5 revidng 
prosperity^ Koirti? sent an iirmy to attack the city* It 
hchJ out despei^ately for iv^a year^n but in 146 it wag 
enptured and enttixly destroyed- tlisiorians calJ this 
ihe third Punic svzn; but it was noihing but an act of 
bnita! oppression* h was an oisw-orthy end to a atruggk 
which Rome tiad wagctl witli stich fine heroiam- 

As a resuiit of tlic Ptink wars^ Rome acquired the 
whole of ^pain^ and bccamo ^upremc^ in northern AfriciL 
In the next years she w'as alto able to push her jKJwtr 
right up to tJic j\lps, eont|Uering die GaiiJiah tribes 
beyond the Po^ Site was now tiiu strongest power of 
tile western world. 

C. The ^cond Punk war was scarcely ended when 
Rome had to turn her attenilon eastward. Philip, King 
orMacedon, and Antiochtts, King of SyrtH^ had formed 
an alliance, Philip was attacking Greek cities and 
threatening to revive the ^lacrniunmit Kmpife in Gtx*ece^ 
War was declared, and PUHip iva* soundly brateii at 
Cyiiascepihdac in 11 Is ally Antioch tiv after much 
delay, nailed with great dls-play of forre to Greece tn 
19:1^ bill iv«i5 defen'^ti^l At Tticnnnpylae and driven back 
to Asia, rhe Rdmnmf e]ib:sud the help of Rhodes and 
kergamum, which were jealous of Syrifl^ and twite 
muled the Phoeiiician fteel of Aiiliociius. A Roman 
army landed in Asia, and in tSo cut -^ntiochixs" forces 
to pieces at Magnesia. Antioch us was forced to pay 
tribute to Rome and to grant their independence to the 
nfliii^-e sieles of western Asia* Rome at present fanned 
no province of her own there. Rut* from now on, her 
flower in Asia Minor wna supreme* The Syrian king¬ 
dom began to crumbk: fta end only waited for the day 
when Rome w^ould be ready to take it over for hers/?If. 
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xMaccdon, \vhich under its new king Ptrscua was 
slill giving Irtiujblc^ was fin:illy delcatcd at the battle 
of Pydm in i66; in Macedunia anii the wiiDli^ of 
Greece wtfe itiade Roman pTTavinec^p In the year i68 
Rome also assumed sovereign rights over Egj^pt, to 
prutnet the lai>d against the aitejsipu of Syria to conquer 
it; the EgyptlaJi kings were alJowcd to rciRain, bm aa 
subject-rulers under Roiiifin iiutliority* 

Rurtie Wits iJO'w mistress cif 8 hr wdiok McdJlerraneati 
World She o*hved her suotss targrly to her own 
virtues. The Rotiian ytoitts of the old Raman heroes 
arc pfohnhty mvcntlonsi hut they show what feiiul of 
Virtues thrr Romaits admired The sdory of Brutus (ihe 
* Roman father") vfhn with iimnoved face ordered lib 
^wnoonto be ejiccuted for ireasan—CinciniuiluswUn^ 
W'hei^ called to coimnand an army, wbs found plotighirig, 
and who returned simply to his farm after leading hia 
army to \nctory'—nf the two Decu who rushed forwan! 
and fell fir3t in tuiUle, iHrcause they beiicved that such s 
tacrifiee W'ould ensure ihq favour of tbegods to Rnirie— 
these stories may not be true ; but the f^unlkies lhu» 
lidd up to aduiimtEcm arc ihoae which ihe Koman peoxiie 
of these early day^ actually displayed. 

riic chief Rouuxn virtues are siiiii they called 
' gravity V the sense of dignity and sober sorioir&ocss-; 
' piety V Mic sense of duty to ^uElioritvv divine or human : 
and ‘■simplicity V the power of atcad fast straight forward¬ 
ness in the bnsinesa of life,. The Roman ettizen wais 
Bikd wxtii 11 spirit of dtg^i^iplinc. He Icanit it In his 
homor Tlie fiLClier's |MWcr was absolute ■ and it waa 
backed by Uie bcHcf In die faiiLity godi* jthc Z-firr^s and 
Peuatfs), who dwell in the house and giL%'^c a sacred sc id 
to the discipline of the home. When lie grew up lie 
rarried the oatne spirit into hb duty to the State snd the 
Sinless godfl* The convkiitni grew In the Romana that 
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Romr intended by hiinven for a gtcal destiny^ and 
wlih tbb grevp their pride in feitbful &er%*icc: the 

Roinafi Suite; dmy sitid licvotbn to Rome waa aii 
part uf ^ ptrty ’* To ihh they added a steady 
courage and a dotar perseverance- Their generals vrere 
^Idam brillianh and Sheir armies of un^iald eitiicn^ 
soldiers leerc often dercated; but Rome was iteecr 
beaten. Thb cpiality of unbrtakabie resolLition is Men 
in every page of Romeos early stor>v 

Above all, peihaps, Rome grew by her nstm- 
ordinary capacity to hold wbflt she >voti» No powefp 
escepx Persia, had ever yet shown anything approaching 
such an ability' to gc?verii an efrrpire cffcetlvely and to 
weld It into a single iivhole* Each district in ttaly that 
Rome subdued beeamc an ally of Rome, united to her 
bv treaty* I’o ihesc allies various privileges weoe 
granted, and thus they were closely bound to the fortunes 
t>f Rome. Such a policy often worked sclGahly; * divide 
and rule * was the Rotnan motiO. Her allies worn not 
allowed lo be aSlica of each other- Nor did Rome mind 
treating her friends iihgraLervilly^ if they became too 
atrong or too loiJcpciidcnt. But in genernl h&r policy 
w:is wise and gcnurcius : and she wtiw hef successes by 
tlda p4alky aa much aa by war. If ^he liid the lucls to 
find faithful alUes In the Latina and Hemtcaim against 
thr Volsciarw and the Satooites, and in the Italiajis 
against I lannilwilp she had deserved licr luck- 

Roinr did not tmat merely to poUiical nmingciucnta 
wlili her aliieA* She built high^r^^ads up mid down 
lialv as illc Fbuiiriian and Appian WaySp along 
which both rtritiies and trsulc could pasA, On Uicsc 
rotid^ at impofUrn points, she fouiidctl “'coloiucA^ Le- 
cities in winch the ritircnsi wljotn ahti settled Uiefc^ 
WTre iuiUcd by special lies of loyalty and privilege 10 
Rome. These colonres aerved hot h as mil itary garrisums 
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Jind aA cunlrw wf Rotqan inlliicnce. Thus with Roman 
p^iwtT WTnt Roman cUraroms of law ajid govcrtiment, 
RoniiUi trade, Roman and Ronmn buildings. 

Her alifes gtadnally became * Komanizi^d \ i. c. tiseir 
life began to shape itself alter Roman models We 
mim note this faetp for it ’m *ccn right through Rotniin 
history. When Rome began ihofoiighly to apply In her 
uvrrscaB provinces the same polfcy as she hod used in 
Italy, the great day^ of the lloniiin Empire began. The 
chief achievement of Rome w-as Uiat she first showed 
the WQfld how a great uaitod empire could be held nrid 
governed. Tht first stage In this work W'as tlie process 
by wLtioh aht: umted Jtiily umder Jter sway* jind made 
Ihc whole pc^imsuhi a Rontan cotnuiy** 
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It. THE ROMAX REPUBLtC 

In llh <at-ty dny^ Rome was ttiled by king^ with the 
help of a aihuncil jshc SenateJ, whose mcnibcrs wfjre 
draivn front the greater fainilies^ * the p4tTicia[is \ The 
rest of the diti^ens were caMcd the fi{*:hs or *thc 
plebeintis *- PaLrJcuins and plebei^oa logcilier made op 
the ' Roman people'jthe Latin word is w’^hicfi 

met for certain purposes in a general Assembly under 
the presidency of the King. All real |Hjwer was in the 
hands of the Ksns and the Senate. 

But when the Etruscan lords vi^cre driven out tlie 
Roni.ins detennjncd to liave no ntorc kings (n Hontei 
They became a Republic j in place of a king lii'o chief 
m Agist races, called "consuls"*' were elected by the 
Assembly. These held ofUce for a yesf^nnd W^tin- m\ 
alloived to be re-elected- To tli^sc consuls was given 
the impmmn, ivhicli meant Conipteie cofitrol of the 
religious, military^ And home aEair^ of the Stale. The 
only checks on tlieir iwiwer were (i) ihas each could 
forbid any aetitpn of tile other* (2) that they expected 
to coitsult the Senate, The As,^mbfy had very little 
power, eveept that uf electing the magistrates. 

As tiiTic tvcnl on, ^rfher mag iiiatrates of lesser t^nk 
were appointed for special pAroi of thc^vork which once 
had alJ bei-n done by the console. Such were the 
* praetorsappointed lo preaide over the faivvcouits 

' Orfein^n^' ^ prdifLiin' i ibcii+ ju btlier priurtst* «pExtttqt^4 

iht twa cfdiii TUfliclil rates came le be dralEPftjubed % iha WtJo 
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iht 'tjuacstors*^ to manage the trepiaury j the 
to ^ after town works, drains, streets, &€. Ah these 
oBkiids, whose rtiuiiber inirreased aa die city grew, wure 
elected by the Assembly^ tach for a yearns term of 
office. 

At first none but a patnebn could be conaiit; and no 
patricJan might marry a plebcbn. But iJre plebeians^ 
who formed the mujority of the citizens—and every 
Citizen had to scrrc in the arsii}', when required—came 
in time to resciit these di&iinctloiis and to claim for 
ibinnsclves a position of more equality with the patn- 
cipns. This claim w'as stubbornly resisted for a tong 
lime; bul step by step ihe plfrhc:inns won ttitlr way. and 
the patricians had to gram to them one privilege after 
another^ 

*rhu5 in 494 a. c^a apccb] plcbciati magUitract^ w'as 
created^ namely the two * * tnhuiies of the pMii \ elected 
by ttic who were given the right to ^ummaEi meet* 

ings of the They cotilil not pmpnsk’ nciv laws, 

but iJiey might forbid anything tliat any other msgiatrnEe 
did or propK>sed ; and they might fescue a plebeian froiw 
oppress loti w-itliln the dty* Moreover, their office waa 
declared ^ sacrosanct L e* it vvas puliliely Etclcnowlrdgcd 
to be a crime against rchgicui to lay hamb oii them 
during their year of office. These magistrntes gradually 
became mure and mm^ jmporuntk unlit in 1^7 a \,^w 
was paased giving lo all deci»iotis of the plebnati 
Ossciiibly p plcbiiicitijs', ,ts they vi^ere E^lledj die force of 
law, nn an eipiality ivith tlir laws pfissed by iht full 
Asseiiihly of ihe whole peopie. 

fat In edrty dayz the law^a of Rome Isfld ntW been 
w^ritten down. NohofJy knew for ceriab wfiat they 
were* and the patrld ana cou ld make use of thU ignorance 
to gain thdr own ends ogami^t ihe plcbcfansu But about 
* hi laA^r the nuTubcr nww li* 
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450 it-c. tlic (ii-st written collc^tiQd of licrnmn bw (ihc 
' Twi^lve Tablcrs was drawn up. Not long after, mar* 
rioge between patririitna and plebeians was allowf.^. 

(3) In dPj c* it wa& resolved* not only that plebeians 
could te consuls but ib;u oi^e consul must be n piebebn« 

Thus tbe dUtinctiDns bciwceti the iw^o classes were 
done awiivv so far as ail political privileges were con- 
ccrued ; and* since in theory the Assembly of citaens 
was suprcTiiCr and all law's bad to be passed by the 
Assembly, Romt^ might now have become a complete 
Ueiuctnicyj But In practice this newr hapjiencd, sitsd 
titc reason Was as follows. Rome was in the thick of 
continual war. Her nuigisltittes held office only for a 
yaar, Atid the consuls had to spend most of tbdr time 
commanding imtiits in the fkild- The Senate was 
composed mainly of the men who liad been luagtstrates ; 
and the Seruae never w^eiit out of office. Thus the 
Senate wm the lK>dy in Rome which posscased the 
knowledge that came ol cxperlenee. In time of trouble 
eveiy' one looketl to it for guidance. Hence the 
(nfluence of ihc Setiate grew at ilie expense of the 
TTiagiHtratea and of the Assemblyt and on the ivholti 
the Senate* dodng the Puide War^ ncicd with such 
apirrt and vigour that it deserved tlie authoniy which it 
accjiiired. 

liiiTt after the fitrain of the great wars was past, we 
find that a change for the worec comts over the Roman 
iwnple. 

(i) Tbe grow th of Roman jM>wef and Roman virlorica 
in w'ar brought a tremendoug ^iniOLint of new wealth into 
the city* The trading class gniiv rich (this clnas was 
calletl the r^Jiifwor knights] and wauled a xhare in the 
honours of the State. But the Senators clung Jealously 
to their position and did all that they could to prevent 
new^ men from rising i<> office and entering the Scan I e. 
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Tlic at niggle betvve^^n pkbeiftn swai^endedr 

but i^s plains was taken byjcEbii^y Iwtwetn the members 
of die fa ini I [cA who had altained sernatorial rank and the 
nrh miTrehairt cl a 5^^, and tliiH jealoius^- htib a fruitM 
soLifue of trouble in the State- 

fa) The people ns a whole lost their oliJ virtues. The 
coristain wars itsok amy, ofieri for year^i the fathers of 
fatniiies^ aiii} thou^runls died in batik ' as new province^ 
were acquired, pcrnnaiient armies became leressaij io 
liohl Itiem, atid many mm took to soidEf^rlng as their 
life's occupatinm In consequence,, home life decayed 
aJtd dir home tmining of chlidfen waa neglected, Tn 
the country districts feiTfis fell vacanti because there 
^vtrrc not irnough mnu to work thenii, The lands tvere: 
Isdught up by rich Ttien jind turned imo pasture land, 
wnrkcd by gangs of slaves, thousands of whom wane 
brought to Italy us captives lakcn in war The influence 
of thc-st sl.ivD 3 oil the Roman people thoroughly 
l>ad- Not only did the Romans learn to liuive all 
country-wmrk to thcTu. but, tf w'c may judge from Roman 
writings aucli as ihe plays of Plautus^ the tflect of 
slavery was to turn the average skve into a Jiar and 
a thiefiK ] hen, too+ as the cotjntry-sfdc euiptkd, the ptMjr 
peasants and I.TboLirers, who cuuld not cam a living ;^riv 
longer, flooded rnto Roni^ to live ihere. But in Romt, 
thc/c was not eiioygli ivoi^k to employ miiTe than a very 
few of them. Tlius tltey iKicamc iti sdk towii-nuti^ living 
by twid joliji, robbery, or begging, or by i^cUitig their 
votes 111 the Assembly' to jiriy otic who wuuld pay fur 
them* A^td ibianioUwa^ dm A^itibly of the Rumau 
peopk. Rome never invt nttil a syslciti of represensa^ 
lives, such tis we have b England ; like only votes that 
tourited were those of dlh^tis, .icluarfy prewiti, and this 
111 practice mwuit die mub of Rome, They were the 
people who vdted the Inv^ for a State which was 
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becoming tnlstncss of the world. It not likely that 
they wrjuld do it Wcllp wisclvn or honestly. 

(3) As Rome acquired provinces she hnd to rule 
them^ But Rome wns wedded to the system of annua] 
magifitnicieSp and tried to ripply it to her provinces too, 
it betaine the custoni that men who had served the 
pmetorship or the consulship ai Rome ^hoLild then go 
out and govern n proviitce for a year* This term of 
office in the provinces could be extended by special 
voxOp and oheii was extended to two or tliree years: bui 
one year was the regular term. This meant that the 
govemora had no cliatiee of getting ta know the pro¬ 
vincials whom lltey governed. Too often they used 
their power to enrjclt themselves by ruthlessly st|U£e^ing 
the proviirieials^ trusting 10 extort enough money to lie 
able to bribe their ludges^ If the provinesaT* or xny cat? 
else prosecLJEed them du their return ; for the Jaiv>courts 
at Rome tiad becLuuc thoroughly cornipr, and the 
&enaLpr$ who sat on tlir Juritm expeett^d to fcatlier their 
own neats out of the brihci tliey rcceivecL, The iaxalicn 
of the pi'ovinces was generalty let by amnion to i*tch men 
at Rumn, ivho paid a lumpsum down« and ihrrl extracted 
as much from the prcvance as they could or as the 
govomcr would allow them lo extract; and thi^ again 
was often settled by bribery. In fact nn honest Rcrman 
goveruur tvas a rarity, riiofte wen:- unhappy days for 
the provinces of Rome. They had no chance of re- 
MUon ; Rome mi'i toe strong; hut they had every 
chance of being niinedn 

I lie truth is that the old Roman system of govern- 
mciit by annual officfalK was In Itself quite nnstiitablc for 
the inanagemienE of a big overseas empiric. The fact 
that the Senate and people had targdy lost their old 
qnalides ofilj- made the niischicf more ppparcnl; in any 
case the Roiriiin Republican s^^atem would not have l^.n 
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able t<i fitimd the slniin now put upon it bjr the grawth 
of Rome's ix^ssessmns. The neict hundred years of the 
histOTy of the Republic show pbtnlv that no mere 
patching of the sj-fttem wouEd t>e enough. Nothing less 
than the creation of a new sy'stcm could reully do what 
was needed to ensure good govtrnmeni of Rome and 
Italy anri the provinces. 

The first efforts at retorm were made by two hrotTiers^ 
Tiberius and Gaius Cracchu*^ men of good birth and 
education, of tugli and nobtc character and gcnemiis 
Ideas. An intcr^>^al of ten years lies between khem^ and 
their objects were not criiircly the same* But both wen? 
reformr. f^ ; and both suffered the fate ul only too many 
rcfomicrs. Tiberius dileflyclealred to lessen the surplus 
population In the cJtv; and lo revive fanrung^ by giving 
land to needy Rurtimia and Jtalbmft* inking au-ay frorn 
llic rkh iht! 'common Und' {\-€. land i-cally i^elonging 
to tlie StnteK which they Itad ^i^ed far themselves 
without any light. Gains' chief object was Wi citctid 
the privileges af the Roman citizenship to the Italian 
alEieiSs with who^ help Etnine had won her sacccsises in 
war. He aiso proposed to lessen the powera of the 
Senate by s] I owing the to sit as jurrmeo in she 

Jaw-courts- These proposals^ wiec and well meant as 
they were, ended in hopeless fa sliire. The rich t^bjeclcd 
to fiiving np the buds they hud taken^ the Senate to the 
diminution of ihetr own |KPwers, the people to the exten¬ 
sion of Citizen rights to the Italians^ I he two brothers 
were munlercd in riocst fiberrus in 133* Gatus in 
All (hnt they effected was: l it they brought so a head the 
jealousy hciwccn ihe Senate and the ; ui to try^ 

and enli&t the people (>n their sidc^ they passed a nicasisre 
to sell corn eheaply to tlie poor of Rome* This re* 
roftEiied In fance after their dcathsi and eventually the 
corn was gJvcji free; and the result was to make the 
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mgb of Rome atill more idle and unruly, since they hsd 
no need lowork for ihcir food. Tlic Italian allies larenf 
eventually grnnied the citizemship, but only as the result 
of a civil war in ^ b.c., which ao frightened the Senate 
and people that they liurriecfly granled this' demand^ 
which till then they had obstinately refund. 

But the worst elTcct of the fate of tlw Graechi was that 
all douW sec wliy they iiaJ fitiltd. They had failed 
becaii-sc they had tried to depend on the AiAetnbly, and 
had had no army to support (hem. 1: Wame dear tluit 
only miJJtary lorce could effect anylhing: and men soon 
appeareii: who wore ready tu ajijtly the lesson. 

Hic first of such inrn was cjillccj hlariuH. lender th* 
Stress of a Jong weary war iigainsl the Kiitnidians {tta- 
toO), and of the terror caused by the invasion of the 
German iHIies called tile Cimbri and Teutonrs, who 
were 04 the move in the nortli and defeated lour sue- 
ceasivc Roman armies ihat were «cnt ugaitist them 11 [3- 
tOjfi Marius, who wits the favourite of the people, waa 
apprijnted lo the consLiluhfp and rc-clccied no less than 
sin llries. E-le linished off the Nimiidiari War, and 
destniyetl the hartrarinn hordes at Aqmie Sexliae (lozi 
and at Vi-rccibe itai). Me Was now all-pou'crful in 
Fldine. The army regarded itself aa his atrny rather 
than the Senate's; ft looked to him to get for it pay and 
ItensioTis, and was ready to help him to do whatever he 
liked. Marius used his power merely in order to help 
ills own friendB and to attack the Senate. Riorltig, 
tiHinlcr, and disorder increased in Rome. 

Against Marius and his faction | Morins Ilimsch died 
in «6) there arose another military leader, called SuJIa, 
who had made his fome by a special coiDmund in Asia, 
in S3 p.c, he landed with liis troops in Iialv, and dulei^ 
mined to destroy the Marian party. The horror* which 
followed were never forgotten- 5,000 people were 
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maasacrfTdp and iMJty more iled ; aSI tJie property of 
these people waa coriHs^Ud. Mariu^i in the tintc of 
lii$ power, had raged 13ko a wild beaai agaihat hia 
epeiRies, SullAp wiarv cmJ and therefiine Uioi't 
dari^rcuji, act ahggt hh work of buidrery with a cold 
thoi^uglinc^ wliidi wan far men: terrible. He ihen 
law^ to increa^n? tJie [nowers of tlte Senate^ and, 
havEng done thiSi he oahnly rctircil inig private lift ; he 
died a yc^r aften 

No awtrer he dead than many ot' his amngeiriertta 
werr iivtrlhrowii. Tliere 
fcl Igm-d years o f disord cr 
and unverlainly* Somt 
men* like the great orator 
CictrOp tried tg bring 
abogt a ficlter feeling be¬ 
tween the SenatCp. the 
ryj/r^s, and the IrnJipns, 
aiid In rc^iablish deccni 
order and govemroent by 
such means. But liic 
Senate was Ickj nat row- 
minded and schish^ and 
the too jealous, to 

unite Lp tM& tvav; and die Italians hod no HUtrfigih* m 
long as the mob of Rome W"53 treated as tlie i\sscmbly 
of thr people, Mtmua And SuEla, itioreoverp had given 
an eSLample of ihe |Hm-er which militiEy cxiitiinandera 
could g.iin; and ibis example was quicldy fglkiwrd. 

The next jiAjr lo rifto by the lii:lp uf thrir armies were 
Pfiriipey and Car^h Pompey had tnaiJe 
special Ci>iiiirtanda in ihe Eaat ( 67 -£c& ii^c-1* 
a tnaji of limited abHisiea; he had neither 
nor the talent to fcnuvv how-to use hEspewi 
fame in order to make liitnaeir respected 
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Caesar^ rose to promiiicncje l.iicr iliaji 

Porn pi; vv ii perhaps ihr mast remarkablr man that has 
ever lived. .-Va a ynuug man he had led a wild and 
extravagaitl life. But, onee he set liiniBieU' ui achieve 
tjreaifjtsa, Jic showed hSm^lf sk brillrant j^enefaL„ a great 
writer, a man of clear iight and purpose, of couragt and 
personji] chartti* .1 man who hiicw how to wait; but hnrw 
what he was waiting forj above all, he showed sm titra- 
ordijvar}* genius fur |Kilitics j of all the Rcimansp he "was 
perhaps the onl^' one who really iindetstood what the 
Reputjjic wah sulTeiIng from^ what the Homan world 
ntedeil, and the conditEons which iifone the good 
govemnuTht of tliat world cqttid be effected. 

We nwd not follow the CDinplicated atury of the 
rivalry between Pompey and Caesar which occupies iht 
years 63-48 11. c. At first they vvei c aHies ■ then Caesar 
went to Claiil I58J, asguvemor, ivtide Mompey remained 
in Rome ; «ls Duisar“s fame increased and his ambitions 
grew clearerr* the two men gradually drifted into a rivalry 
which at last U9? in civil ivar between the hvo^ 
Caesar msstered f ijjy very rapidly, and Pompey retreated 
to Greece and g^alhered his forces Iherc, while; Caesar 
was engaged m a seven;, thgugii short, campaigti against 
Pompey's licmenDiiu in Spain. He was tlieri free to 
follow Pompcy into GrtLCce. AI let a long pcrliHl of 
skirmishing loid maiianivrlng, Oicaonicsmci at Phar- 
salus f4ah Poinpcy w^ completely deR-ateii lU fled 
to Egypt and was murJered there, Cansar spent two 
yeans in subduing thr.- rcnitains uf opposliion in Egypt, 
Asia, Grecen, Africa, aijd [le then returned to 

Rome in 45, the sole master of the Kotnan World. 

Iteforr: we go On to ivJhat resulted, we nmy turn 
hack fo notice one efIeiiE which followed from the live* 
3Jid eareei'aof iJie&n \TirJoitsgenerals; namelyv thcgreiit 
extension of the Roman Empire abroad Each of these 
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miilmry traders u«ed his peHod of command in or^cr to 
gain fanie and to train liis army^ao that with it he might 
return iQ Rome and assort tils claim lo power* Province 
after province was thu? added lothc Roman dominions. 
Maiiiii' conquests of dte Nujiiijdians and the Gaullah 
tribes Jiad led to a great estten^ioa of Ronmu power into 
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AfttCB* Liguria, and aouthem GaiiL Natlj^. in soiUh 
Gau!^ was tlic lirst RoitiaJi * colony' to be Idunded outside 
Italy fuS During hia nine years in Gaul Caesar 

conquered ihe rest of ihe country up to the Engliili 
Chaiuud and the Atlantic, and^eiiled the Raman frontier 
at the Rhine* Me even visited Gridin and won anine 
successes againat the tribes in the aoiith of the IslandL 
fii the East* the last King of Prrgoinnm* dying in 133, 
bcqni[!^nhed hi& kingdom lo Rome* which formed oat of 
it ihi. Romnn province of Asia Then from the 

Romans vitrr. at war with Milhradaics^Kiitg of Ponluaj 
and his ally TigrancUp King of Armenia. The war wus 
a terribk one; Mithradatciwon mAnysuccesses and at 
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one lime overrtiri all Asia Thjw greal Rn man 

gtnerala, SiilU, LucuIIuSt itud Pompey^ m turn iia^i to 
exert all iliL-ir cflbrts to repel him. But at Iasi he was 
defeated aiitJ eominiited suicide. Aa n resuU^ Syria* 
Judfle.% Cilicia, and Bitliv-nla takeu over by itie 
Roftitins^ who thus acquired, either aii provincE* or as 
subject'ahie^, the wheJe nf AlejsaJidtr’s cra^trrn entpire a* 
Cir as die Euphraies. This w■i^5 practically the rarthest 
limit e^tward to vvhich ihc Rcuinii Empire ever rcAchcd, 
Beyund iht Eijphraiea by the great kingdom of Parthla 
uHili which hciwrcfonli die Roman 
Empire was to have cbUittant counict. 

All these conquc-its* however* 
could nut Si*VC the Republic* "Fhey 
Were the work of generals and their 
amueSj rather than of the Roman 
Government. When Cacaar jtg- 
stmied the position of sofe niter at 
Romie, tlic siliuUion was as follows; 
Italy and die wgr^d needed peace attd gcrod governnirm^ 
The Roman Kepuhtfe could not supply the mxd^ The 
Senate careil only for its scllish intercstut the Roiimn 
moh was quite uiUrusuvorthy* Ilic custom had arsaeift 
of luilitary leaders with their ariiitcs puniuing listSr oivn 
ambUions and using tiicir potver to estabii^i tlieir own 
authority at the expeUEie of the Republic. If Caesar 
lot lowed the example of Sul] a and urberSr tlic oiily I'csuU 
vvouJd be further disorder and sirtfc, in which the Rontait 
world would probably sink Into nilfi^ all the IresjutreS 
of civilization w^udd be dealroyed, and Europe would 
rdap.^ into savagery, ilumatil^' ^peokiiigp the future 
of the ivorld depended on the use which Caesar nmdt of 
the ptiwer which he now held, Is^everdid aiiyonr man 
have a greater opportunLty iTdaiuggoctlor harm which 
was bound to affect the whole of civlli^d niankijid. 
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III. TJEi: AUGUSTAN AGE 

Caesak v™ only allowed ihort period of nale. He 
had reLumed to Italy early in 45 n. c, Orv 15 Wjtreh 
44 he was myrdered In Rome by a gan^ of conspimtorfi;, 
some of T?honi were ofiended because he had refused 
favours to iheirii whilst othens wen? honestly angry 
because fiis rule was doiilrary to the rcpubllciirL 
and they thought that he was aiming ai becoming king. 
But m those fewmornhs Caesar had lirae 10 sligw on 
what lines lie intended m rule ttce world* The influence 
of his example lasted on^ and when ills lieir^ OcLaviaii^ 
took the Work up, he followed in many respcctithe pjrin^ 
eiples whicfi Caesar had laid down^ 

Tile main achieuementjs In Ciic^ara work xviire two, 
|i) Me showed that he meant to govern as sole ruler, by 
his persotial auUiority* Me made the Senate appoint 
him 'tJcctatQr\ 'nds. was an oflicci which in past days 
Jiad been conferred in sp€!£ial times of dangeri when it 
flcemcd necessary thni for a while all the powers of ih^ 
State sliDuld tie placed in the li^amls of a single man, 
Caesar held the dktntnrshiti up to hU deaib, and made 
it plain that tn his opinion the (lennanenl ruleof a single 
man wa^ necessary in order to secure goo<l gtivemmeni. 

(») He li^ ills flower fur no party ends. He had 
no lavotinicsp He did not copy Sulla's examplt!| but 
treau?d all parties fairly and generously, and tried to 
win tnen of ail sorts to lib support. He felbrmed the 
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army, she navy^ the trcaciury, and she latr-ccurts^ and 
showed that he intended to restore good order and 
government for ihf general gooti* 

Tlic murder of Cae^sar led to fourteen jeiiTS* almost 
eojittnuDUS disorder and civil war. This war was hn one 
regpr.ct the dying spo^ni of tile Repubtie. But the only 
man uf ability teho honestly believed tlial the Republic 
might yet be savtfd was Ctecro. With real boldness 
aitd courage he tried to sdr the Sefinte to act bravely 
and straightiorwardly. But hr failedp and could not hut 
fail, and he paid the penalty of failure bv being mur¬ 
dered. The imc issue of die war Biinply wlio 
shotllci rale iHe Romnn State. Tlu; two claiiaonts w^cre 
Anloriy, one of Caesarea officer?, and Otlavian, For 
a time they W'orked logcihcr, Antony ruling the East 
and living in Egypt ^ Octavbn ruling luly and tlie West. 
But gradually ihcy drifted ituu enmity. At at the 
battle of Acduni (3111. c.b Autonyms forces were com¬ 
pletely defeated by Octavian's. AiUony killed idnuMrlfp 
and Oetaviarij whom we know hettcr iiiwler the nariit uf 
AuguEttm, tixik itp Caeiar*^^ task. 

Octanrian had noi the breudlJi or height of Caes^ar^s 
genius. Hut he had the advantage of being Cuesar^s 
grandnephew and adopter! ^on, and tic pos^ssed ^«nie 
qualities which pcci.iliarly fitted him for the work htr Itad 
to do, Ht hud a cold and calculating heart j he never 
let his feelings carry him away ; be h^id no wild enthu¬ 
siasms ; he never mistook show' for reality. He cared 
nothing for military displaVt and knew that peace and 
good order was iliat which the world moHi needed- He 
was extraofdinanly cauiious and piiideni; he pursued 
his aims quietly. B.tid neveir tried to force his way by 
flhovry actions. He had a clear and orderly mind i he 
left no parts of his task tu chance, and ncitbiitg that he 
took up remained half-finished. 
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All lliefie giftis lie brought id tjie work of framing 
a fffliisfjictoiy sji^cni of gox^uriuacnt for tlic Empire; 
a ltd that did Ibi^ ivork \ 4 ‘rU proved by tjii; tlioi 
tlir whiiLLli Jie built up fasted fur Iiuiidr-eiis of 

ytars^ He fortwn^e, in liift two chief minister^ 
Agripp^t and Maecetiaa. Both weft men of 
ahitiiiei^, the fir^t in military* the siMiuiid in politkd 
nfTalo I and tiOilt served him tvUh loyalty and dewrtiou. 
Let 14S trVi then^ to unilci^tand the main featura of 
Atigu^tus* (wc wjU call him hy his Ix^^known tianitk 
work* At Aneyra (which ts tinw cnljed Angora) has 
been found a temple^ on the walls of which ia engraved 
a copy of the record* wfitch the Ejnjionrjr hiinselT drew 
\[p at the eli^flc of hia tifct of all the most tni|>DrLant 
things which he had done. Thi^ record ia called the 
Ancyran MonuTnenL We shall make some quotations 
front it, as we pnxecd. 

Augustus' system an extraordinaiily clever com- 
Ijiriaiipn of real mofiarchy ivtih rcpuhlican forma. It 
was ne€^^ 6 S 4 l^y that all tlFwrtive authority should be in 
his hajnrJiL Tliis he sccureji mainly tn t\vt> waysp (t) 
1 Ic hdd die eoiisnLahip lor seven >¥ars, but he gn%'e it 
up in 2;j 0, Cp and conlertted himself with thclrlbnnician 
which In 36 had been given t^o hint for lift Tliifi 
grant made him ‘SMen3aaniit\ and him all the 

power tnaldc Rome that he needed. (2) He wa& per¬ 
petual aiipreme bead of all the urmitfs. AU the soldiers 
ti>iik the oitth of olv.Hlience to hiirit and he t^uj|ht lliem 
to look to him for pay ami |KnsmfiS- 

In pmetim then* ^ hr was msister of all the military 
forcea* his power overfill adotved all otherSj^and cveiy^body 
Ifxiked to him for 1)1 e final ^v:>rd in anymaitcr. To 

^ Ur t\<ft tw itibiirM-^ *1 Ifcf V^te% lai p^tnnffA iaTnWj ; 

but Ik Witi Khcn tlie lull iHlruae. wJlhnnt ieiiLBJJ/ liddia« 

ifac 
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deal with dl the business thus Cam* upon htm, Ij* 

began 10 appoint not senaiors. but cijmUSf to Mi a* 
clerks atui ^jermancnl <tiliE:ialSi in hit own ^rvice^ This 
%vas the beginning of a tind ol Civil Senricp. Lbo 
membcrii of which were permanent itid did noi go out 
of office! after ^ year, like the iirtllnary nmgiBLr^te& 

ThuSfc of course, in actunl fact the powera of the 
Senate and magistrates were much reduced- i^ut in ail 
outward ways Augustus did his best to conceal Ihts, 
Me cnrefii! not to set hinisulf up sis king* nor even 
as ilielulor. He was and from this word our 

woixl 'efiipetror“ Ls derived ; but in I-atin it Wh%s the thJiT 
of any bolder of 'iufiperiumand did noi impty the 
posscS£fiori of dijspcitic power; it gi^'en to Augi^ius 
as I Lead of all the Roman arndefi. The only special 
lUles whidi he assumed were 1 -cliierdiiiciil, 

and, later, Atijfu^tiS i^veiierabk-:) ; tlic Utter* with the 
rnmdy nanuv (from whkli arc derived ' Ktiiacr' 

and *Ciar")p became Uic regular tide henceforth for all 
cmpcnni^; hut bi^th ths^ were only titles of honour 
(like 'Uh Wait-sty^ for our king!, and not natnc4 of 
ofltceaL 

In outward fomt, too* the republican ^rystcin still 
coiuinuol. The Asscinbly still clecUeil the ningiitriJtcft; 
but actually nobtxfy cmihl lakealficcunlc^ the Emperor 
approved ihechoice of him. The fienate still diBcus^cdi 
but actually the Emperor's voke fSecided whalifhould lie 
done* The magistmits still held office; but actually 
they Could not an against the Emperor^it wilL Finally^* 
Augu.^lu$ never ^poke as though his hi:h pie hod no 
3on> were bound toaucoced him i the theory was thsit at 
hiii dcAth ail his powei’S w'ould revert to the Senate ami 
people and would have to be conferred anew on his 
successor. In practiceH howevcri the Emperor irlc<l ao 
to arrange things that the choice could not but tall on 
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the onewlioiTi he marked cjiic to ibjliiwhiiTL In cutwarti 
form^ ihen^ thtr syslctii was one of pamicralup beiu^etn 
Eljtipemr mid Senate. In actu.if fact^ the Empemr^ 
L>ecaii&e he had all the arrtiie^^ *o mueh the duef 
partner lltal tht iy^rm was a real mEjiinrdiy, But tJie 
republleiin Ibrtn wa& Inteniicti tu keep the Rotnims 
<|uiel; if the realities •of the motrardiy were not too 
openly par^idird before iheir they wosilil tw: lesa 

hkely to hunker after the old ajstem. 

Augustus' fK>wrn then, was practically unlmiited. Lee 
us now see how he used it: f i) in Romo and Italy, lal in 
the pravincess- 

r. To llcm^z and Italy his first gift was the restoralion 
of peace, I'his in itscif was a cordial to the ^uthaiisled 
country', which during the years of civd wars liad been 
grad u ally slipping h eadlntig tti rui o. Peace once a^u red, 
Augustuii strt himiseirtO the work of restoring prosperity^ 

* t repain^d * (Jic says Lji the Ancyran Mumnrictit) *tlir 
chatiiif;fs of ihe acjUrducU which were in mniiy places 
falling intu decay , * * in tlnr Marcian aquciluet 1 doubled 
the supply of w'atrr. ... I remade the llaTnlnian Way 
as ihr tui Armiiniim mid also all the bridges - . At 
itklcr August Hi tcicikoverihc pennanrnt ov^nught 
of the roads and public works in Italy. Cornmcmpbcc 
taalcSi biji wlnii a difference this miisi hnve made to the 
isnditioii of ih-r coiiEitry'- lie TTbuilt old toiivn^ and 
built new ones, Ht says that he ^ establislied 3^ 
eolnnie,s in Italy* witli large and pmsperous popult- 
Ikiiia ^ and so lie pmvidnd Tor the timc“C^tpined soldmr^^ 
nvIiiO prcv'iOLialy had djifietl into Rotne or had wandered 
about file country^ diaeontented, riotous^ and ready to 
■serve anyLTod3'‘ who wislied todfsitirb the order of ttalvn 
He cleared tlic public roads of brigands and runaway 
siav^ and the frea of pimtes, and tie encoEimged tltc 
Italbn towns to appoint proper town oUciala to fniiiuigc 
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iheir aifuni. Thus the Iradc And pmap^ril)- of luiy 

revived. 

At Rome^ lo&t Augit^ius was careful to restore orderi 
He strengthened the police and the Bre-hdgade, He 
secured a regular supply of frw corn for die [wor of tiu: 
tity, whiIss—haying taken all political power iVom the 
Assembly—he kept the people in good humour by games 
and dismbiitlon of nionry. Hr recorci^ that he gave 
shows of gbdijiiora (men, usually slaves or captive^ 
who were set publFcty to Bght otic anothtrwith wcaponst 
urtLil one kiHcd or conquered the tirfher) eight times^ of 
athletes three tunes^ games twenly-^even times, besides 
re-establishing the annual Marti si games^ public wild* 
beast hunts tweniy-sU times^ and a naval sham fight on 
an artiliclal bke once; whilst he gives a list of the large 
sums that he expended in dotes ^ to the {Koplci He 
also IujeU or rebuilt so many temples and other buildings 
in the city that be could boastt wjtii good cause, that he 
'found Home brick and left h marble*. He rijimc^ Uie 
Senate fiouse, porEicoes^ a basilacn fa puhLk biilJijuig for 
incclirigsorlaw<oijrts.|, two thcaircs^ the 
and the Forum (a forum is practical Ly a paved 

square, vvlierc buafrtcas of all sorts was dune in the open 
air>, and sevepteen tcinplcii; and he adds that 
these he repaired ejglity-ti^"o other temples whose names 
arc not given. 

3, In the provinces Augustas' work was twofold, that 
of goverirnient and dial, of defence, (rtj The republican 
system mE govemnirnt bad proved a bad one* Augustus 
fcfoinnctl it by dii fding uplhe pruHncETsInto two claf^c^ 
The older and quieter provinces^ wtjrc still gmemed by 
aniutal magistralts. as they bad betin under the Rcpuhlk. 
But in the newer province*, especially fn thoi^e on the 
froaTiurs, where large Runuin Atmiea had to be kept^ 
the Emperor hiirtself appointed governor of ins own 
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frclcctian flhdr title wak kgnius ck|eg)ate of 

AuguoLiij}, who dtnj^ed ilitrt long a> he kept ihtm At 
their po^; being chosen by hini, and expecting; any 
reward -pr pn^niotinn froni hint onlj^ they were more 
likely to be IojaL Augustus also regnidtetl tlit tAJicition 
whEch ench of the provinct.':s had to payv &q that the pro- 
vinciata M\->uld know whgi w'oa expected from them and 
were not ai the mercy of the tax-gatherers. If they were 
unjustly ireated, they cquld appeal 10 the Einpcror^who 
would justice done* There ms now* aa there had 
never liecn nndcr tlse Rcpubhc, a single authorily strong 
enough to bring any governor (Eii eidier class of province) 
to book^ if be acted oppressively or neglected hh dutyn 
(&j Outside the liaiits of Uie Kniplre there were m 
the East Urn Panltirms^ and m tlie North and Weal the 
harbATiAn iribe:^ who had in are ibaii once iiivadwi 
Italy, and whn were: often ori the movt: and likely to 
AUacIc the Empire^ if they were given a chance^ Agatn^ 
these Auguatus framed Ciii'efully a system of dcfciKC 
of the fromkraH tn the Eaat he fixed the boundary of 
the Empire ai the Euphrates, and, though one bter 
cinperor, 'rrajan, tried to piiah Roiitan power beyond 
that limb* h« conqurrsta we^^ given up by hia auccessorp 
and the KuphrAte^ reinaincdl ihc eastern frontier of the 
Empire. In Europt.- Augustus eventually settled that 
the bouiTtlary should be the lines of the rivers Rhine 
and Danuhe. At one tinu; iie tried to push his armies 
forward from the Rhine to the Ell?c, htu a icrrtbk 
defeiit of A Roimin nrmy by the Germans in A, o, 9 
Convlnct:d him that it was iiiisaib to go Txryond the 
Rhinep On the Danube frontier he had in 6 to 
suppress revolts in the prorinecs of Pannonm and Dat- 
maib j hot he had nodcsirefor furtiicr con quests. Hi* 
policy for the frontiers tvas a c.^utiotis one; niid that it 
was wise is slinwn by the fact tiiat jio later emperors 
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madc^ny noLic:;<rab|c altcnilioii in IL The only provinces 
titai vsrre added to ti\c Romnn Empire after AngTJStus* 
lime v^re Bnmiti, ^vliich a khid of oMtlving; part of 
Gaui, Dacia, and TliracCf which roiutded off the Empire 
un the Danube lint, Cappadocia in AsI^a, and Mauretania 
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in AfricAj which were already dr pendent nn Rome* and 
ivere only changed mio provinces for purposes of eon- 
venictice in tiding rhcni. ffrajan'^ ci>nquesta in the 
Eaatp as has already been noted, were shortiEvedl 
It Ia the great glory ol the Roman Empirt timt it not 
only protected civdli^Lion from the HtEacka. of the bJir> 
banana outside Its borders^ hut also w'iLhIrt itis borders 
devefoped iind dviJiEcd the provinces which it mlcd^ 
The very best work of the Empire ivas done In the 
pro vine ea In the East, of course^ eiviflialion had 

existed for a long timep imd all that Rome did waa to 
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ukc oyer and carr>' on the work which iht Persian ami 
Cht klng$ hnii been doing betbre. In the 

West, however, Rome wns the hm civilizing Jigency ihai 
had appeared ; and it did this ivgrk so well ihm Spairt^ 
Gaah ai^d even parts of Britain beizamc as Homan in 
niii 11 j things as ItaJy itself was; and some of the best 
Latin writers of the Empire were born and bred Eti llic 
provinces. 

This civilizing work Rome carritd on by the same 
means as we have already aeen her using In Italy in 
earlier das-s. Main 1 ‘oads were drivrti all over tlic 
provinces^ It Is worth while to look at a map of the 
main Roman roads^ and to tEiink Jiow great an hiUaciwe 
they must have had In making travel tr^iici and com- 
municntirin caw, 'Culonies’ wtre Ibandcii in many 
parts of the Empire* which set a model of Roman ways 
and wTre ccnln!4 of Roman inllaene:^. Augustus tells 
tia that he eslablislird colonies of old sohliei-s^ * in ^Urica^ 
Sidlyv Macedonia, in hoth Spanish provinces^ in Achaia, 
Asia* Syda^ Narbonesefor ^jutlicm^ Ciaiil, and Pisidia \ 
Later emperx^rs continued the same policy* In Britain, 
for iniimncrt there wertp i.iter, Homan roads fmm the 
Donet coast through Cirencester and Leicester to 
LiiicoEn and York, frotn ChichusttT through London And 
Lincoln to Vork^ and from Dover through London to 
VVroxrrter and ChesleTp ivliile Colchester^ Lincoln^ York* 
Clcmcester, arid Cliesier were cx:9bnies« 

The hidEding of ihcstr colonies set an example* 
loiviis of Rom fin type sprang up cver^na^hcre, each 
govenietj hy iis ipwn offtcliils and town or district 
Council after the RDmari model. T\w town coimcilsund 
rural district conncib of Western Eurofic, and all Oiat 
we mean hy ^municipal lilc:\ arc tlircdly descendeid 
from the system of tlie RDnian Empire. Roman law 
gradually spread^ and schiK>ls for cducatiori ant! guilda 
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for vvorkmirn were cst^li^ed on Roman lines, Thf2re 
plenty of divenaity in difftrenl pbccs^ Rome was 
always reacty to allow the old customs and the old 
religions of the tril>cs in its provinces. But ifie worit Of 
Ror^ianizatbn went on ; and the inllnence of Ronse 
steadily deveJoped the resources, tht and ibe 

conimerce of the pfovtnecs^ Sht taught the provlncbls 
to work their lands and mSnersils, to nianitikcture and to 
trade^ as well as to mnixagc tlicimw'n town and district 
atfeirs- 

Augustus* system b wonderfuily well-contrived 
piece of fnachintry* But Jic knew titat such a ntaeltlnn 
could ruij -latiiiiiictorily Unless there walk n spirit of 
loyalty ujn) good order and decent living m ihe pe^jpk 
thenisclvcfi, Wc must now 3ce what he did to foster 
a spiril. 

In Rome and Italy^ besides passing lawi to forbid 
Certain vice^ mid especially to encourage stricter vtews 
about niftrrlage^ he set liimself to promote a revival of 
rcligtnn, I he old religion of ihe homej which had been 
surii ^ good itdlueiKx in the Rome of olden diijs, was 
now' Largely gone^ and only survived b quiet and old* 
fashioned familiesi in the country. The old State 
religion, with the State gods, Jupiter* Mars, and the 
restp had ceased to be bchevrd in by anybody. In 
place had come In various religions from the East, 
which had become very popular ivjth tin? common 
people; these were exciting, but they did not have any 
effect in making people live good Augustus tried 

to revive the State religion. He tella iia, aa wc liavc 
oicen* that he repaired the old tcmplr-s of the gcnla, and 
hullt new ones. But all this did no good- The old 
Roman virtue had gone, and the numl and ririlgloiJit 
contjition of HouEe, Md* in a less degree, of Italy W 
was and continnctlto he very low. The cotnttton people 
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fulilili no^lhing to r^furn] ihrm unUj Qkmtiatiity took 
a real holtl amongst Ultra, The educated [kjcijjIc wi?w; 
^ved to a ctitaici r^trnt by tilt gro^vtli i}f a kiitd of 
philiosajiby, called Stotci^nif whi4:H they lea rut fmrq 
Greek teachers i thta to liv'e decently and to 

nrapect thcmaclvieft^ to bear evil bravely, to be ju^taitd^ 
in a considerate. It bee^tne the rmshionabie type 
i^f thhskbig among tfie higher ebsfie^. of Rome, anri did 
^jmctliiiig to beep nobler ideas alive among them ursiil 
Chimbnity wai able to take up the work. 

In the provinces i\ugU3tus eniijujiLged the foundidioii 
of ,1 new religioOi the worship of' the Genius August i * 
ithisTne^^ns die Divjjie power guarding the En^perDri* 
I'hifi in time became nothing e!&e but tho worship of the 
Emperor himself* Jn the East such a religion v’as 
rendily welcomed. The oriental peoples bad always 
been acetisiomed to treat their ruiera as gods. Front 
the East this worship spread into Italy and the wesicrti 
provi ncesr Us in fl uence 1 jcre pt^rhaj is mi>rc p< illt seal 

than religious; it did not help nu;n to Uvcg<K>*i livea^ but 
it gave iheni a led ing that the Ettipirc was under tJie 
protection uE heav^n^ ii power ordaiiied of tin; godJt, and 
so k cncoiiragt'd in Uiern a kind of religions loyally to 
Uomo. For aooyeiir» thid ^Cavdar-u'orship ^ was a neid 
force Ui Llic Runiuii Etnpire, espcclatly among iht 
comition p^^ople. in niort^ t,'di!icatciJ circlra the inllitenct: 
of Stuiciam wm =\tmng, in die provinces In Rome* 
In the aniiy .a itew Eastern neiigiun, called Nfiihrai^iti, 
grew and became very fjowerlhl; and ihls* imlike the 
other EaitLern religbn^ of ihr same ty[ie,dkl try tv scflne 
Mtcnt to teach lurn to live decent livtis, 

in general^ Itowcvcr, v^e nmy say ili.it the lloniBn 
world had to wait for Christianity Ijcfom ti got a religLon 
which iflUght men bath to believe Sn ^ gtpod God and to 
»er that good Jiving wMs a necessary part of such a 
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These, then, the main p<iints in the sy^cm of 
ernpbre which Augustus bsiiJt up^ Its weaknesses are 
fairly clear. (ijTlic Emperors power dependetj on his 
command of the armies* So lotig as he was wise and 
strong; this wsiB no great drawb^ck4 But, if the Emperor 
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was wi-^akor fooltsh and unable to keep hU gtncroJs antf 
hts soldiers dmiger must resulL The dangtfr vraa 
the greater bccayBe, as wc have seen, hi theory the 
Emptne ne^ not pass from father to son or froin an 
enjperor to his heir Thus the death of m emperor 
might give the signal for compel ilioit; and if gcnersita 
were ambitions, they might perstiEide ilieir flrniie$ to 
support their cbiins tn acitc the position of Emperor, 
In other wnrtlSp the Ronum Empire was n one-man rule, 
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and ihe oT such a systcfn alwsp depend 

largely on ihe ^jtiaUttci uf the nikf. 

(aj The pt^vinors arid the town* hi Uicm eould cany 
gn their own local eg nee nil, but they eguld not 
fliij part ill constderin^ tile general niatiagetnent of the 
Empire, ileiice, in titne^ Lheir inleiT&t in what happened 
tn the Empire as a whole bmind to grow \i.i:^k | oil 
that they would really care for wa^ the condition of 
a^Falr^ in their own neighboirrhood. 

Q) The failure of virtue and religion in Rome meant 
that the condition of society' in tSic city Ijecamc less ujiil 
less healthy or worthy of respect. Aa time went on* the 
best Romans imd Italians preferred to go mid lis-e to the 
provinces, where society wiw m a healthier atate. Thua 
the Empire began to decay at the hean; an empire in 
siiqh a condition cannot hope to hold together for very 
tong. 

The effecis of these tveaknesscs did not aliow dicin- 
fifClvea at once» The framework of the Empire was so 
well constructed that It was lung bcfo^E^ It began to ahow 
signs of ci^unibltiig. But I he wcakiicfises went ppcs«:nt 
from the flm. Such as it was, however, the Atigiman 
system of empire had the supreaie mmit that it lasted 
for SQO ycat^ cir more before il even tH^au to give way. 
It did At Ja“J coliapse iKifon- the irriai^iorLs of the bar¬ 
barians. But dunng those aoo ycarit h had Iniilt up 
such a clvili^aiion in Europe that, when the b4irbariflTi3 
came in, instead of lieing able to destn>y it, they were 
forced to admire it and to learn from it. 

In \\h own time the reign of Augustus seemed like 
(he coming of a golden Age. The poets Vii^jj and 
Fionce sing of h as such* The whole ^orld looked to 
Atigustus its one hope of peaec and jirospority- He 
tells ua that Hbt Senake decreed that vows should be 
offered up on belmlf of my he^kh everv' fifth year *. 
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Thw iiisghl be merely slavish fiatler^' on liic pan of ihe 
ScjinlsL Bm ivlmn lit adds ' the whale body ol cltiztnEi, 
priv:iudy as individuals and pubbdy as 
fiacnfictd withuul ceasing oji behalf of my health al all 
Uie BlirinesV he givt^ us le^ qutstionallc cxidcnccrof 
hb popularity. tnnumcrabk inscriptionB fmni lisXy 
and the proviiiCi!s show Ijcyand doubt how real and 
perso4ia1 was ihe regard fok for him throughout the 
Empinji ond how ainceruly men Bchnowledged that on 
his nile depended id! their hopes of being abk lo enjoy 
a eCvilfzed and peocefid existence. 

The age of AngtistuB is the golden age of Hoiiiaii 
poctiy* This, therefore^ ia a suitable point at ivhkh to 
say soinetliiiig about Roman tllcrature in gencraL The 
Romans ivere by nature practical rather than artistic ; 
and for the first 500 years of their history tJiey were too 
busy with w*ar to liave time for aitistSc Interests It 
was not til] they tiegafi to come into lauch with Greece, 
in tlie third century h,c.» that Rn^man liteniture beginx* 

We mmi clearly realize (hnt Creek art and Iraming 
did not come to m end with the age of Alexander. 
Though Hellas gradually decayed, Greek culture still 
flourished in thedtJes of AaJa, in Rhodes^ in Sidlv. and 
especially in Alexandria^ where one of the Egyptian 
kings foiinded a great libriiry and musetuiu Much 
fiplejidid Greek wtifk corner from the fourth and third 
CentuneB n.c. The 3^1 ausoleitm of Halicurnossus (which 
King Mutisolus liuilt to the memcry of his wifeh the 
sarcophagi of Sidoit (one of which has carved pictures 
of Alexander's battles^ the altar gf Pcrganinin, and Uie 
tiiinpk of Artemis nt Ephesus are irisgnificent specimens 
of * Hellenistic^ art f the statue of \''ictoiy that was 
erected at Snmothracc (now in Pari&j {5 one of the gems 
of Greek aeulpture; and all these date fram the ages 
aflcr Aleiander. In literaiure haw from llie same 
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period the naTTii;s of Menander iht eomic p^t 
TheocrituSj who \vtois * idylls" or short poems about 
coijutiy^ life, which are^rqong the most delightful tilings 
in Gnect literature^ The great age of Greek philosophy 
pastj but there were stLU uien n'ho thought and taught 
about great (jiieationsand guided people ro think and sci 
rightly ; of these ihe Stoics and Epicuneiuis are the best 
known. Above jill^ this is the great age of Greek 
science; and on such subjects as aatronomyf medicine^ 
iriatheinuticSi, geometry^ geography^ and tlsc study of 
literatLirc work of great importance w'as being done by 
the teamed men of Alexandria and elaewlicre; nor did 
It ceaM even ailer Rome Iml couquentd Uie lldlcniMie 
world. 

Thus wJteii Rome began to know Greece she began 
to knoiv a culture which alive and active. Apdmlra- 
tion for Gt«k Lhingjc soon became She fashion in die 
mon* educated circles of Romans; and under thb 
Intpubc Roman literature liegan to be wriiten, Thf^ 
Romans LliciTisclvrs vMisre fond of saying that d^ey owed 
everything lo Greek influence; and in a sense this is 
true : ihcy boriowed the Greet forms la fXictiy^ and the 
Greek ideas in pluioaophy. But Roman poetiy has 
nevertheless a flavour and a grealness that Is its own 
and ta not Greek# Even the early comedies of Plaiitui 
and Tercitcc iwritlcfi between 330 and 160 b.CpI^ though 
they are copied from Groek plays/are full of a life and 
apirit of tJieir own. Lucretiusibc jurat Rornitrt 
of all poets; he is not ontyn man of very great poetic 
genius, but his poem is ativo full of a grave dignity' aisd 
of a deep moral earnestness which makes it one of the 
great fehgious poems of the world, none tlic less so 
brauBc it is a tremendous attack on rcUgtous super- 
stltiojiB. CatulJun (ill—5+) ib among the best lyric poets 
of all ages. In Virgil juid Horace, who lived in die 
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AiJgu$taii agff, Roman poeiry readies its perfection. 
Vfrgi] in hb own dme was the poclaureate of the 
Aoi^ustpn Empire j he Ls the masitr of a gmve^ sweet, 
statdy mtjsio in langiiage* and the test guide to a vision 
of what is best iii the RcniiiEJi ebatoeter* The best 
poents of Horace are also iiispired by AiigiLstus' refontuip 
while many of his odes are 4 ^ordiortse of cotnmoo- 
scn&c views about life, expressed in qulw peifect (orm^ 
Beyond these men there are ns* names of hr^-closs 
order. Ovid, who alsrj wrolc In Augiisttis' retgiip ia 
a great story-teJkrp and His ia in fomii 

buL he k not a real poci, X^eaii |a.j>. 39-65J spoib hb 
poetry by rtit^taricg i>e+ by the desire to 3^ay fine things 
merely becaut^e they &dund fine, without considering 
whet iter they ring tme and rinot^ti or not, ‘Flie same 
ta true of Juvenal tA.n. 67-1+7^ who nevertheless wrote 
wr^nderful saures attachs on vices and weaknesses of 
character) on Roniaiii life^ which have been the model fur 
many satirists in later ageii- 

Ladn prose was breught to its perfection by Caesar 
and Cicero* Caesar’s hbtory af bb campaigns gives ua 
the puresi Latiji ever written [ his writings are as clear 
and fiiinpJc as they arc mterrsting* Init of courae they 
treat only of one kind of subject In Cicero w't find 
Latin applied witli supreme skill to every variety of 
tojjit ills speeches arc oftcJi very finCp and ore 
reckoncfl hy good judges as second only to I^cmoslhenea. 
Tils tvorks on pJ^Eosophy are not deep, but they put 
Greek ideas into perfect Latin. HJs workano the art 
of speaking and on questions of mnrsU (l*e* of right and 
wrong) ore niorc original and iiiterestiiiig. But !ils most 
dcliglitful WTitingle arc liis private letters* VVe have 
over 0OO of tliein, wriuen to dlfTcrem people and on sll 
sorts of occaAioti:^, itnj>ortant and unimportant. They 
were not writfcii with a view to Iwing publlahcdr so that 
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ihej? give ui a wonclcrfally Jifdikc and imtliful picture 
of ihz man as he tras, with aJI hl± fiEiills and virtues^, hla 
&ttDng points and hiA wcaknessrA i \vc know him in con- 
ficquE^nce bcllnr than any other man of anctent tinted 
He is the L&iher and the model of all Ictter^writera of 
liiier ages; his letters are not only perfect tipeciTnens of 
LpAtin^but the dolketion is alscp one of the most foscinotiiig 
books ever written^ and a priceless help to underslaiiding 
the hialoiy of his time- 

After Cicero the chief glories of l-atin prose arc in 
history. Livy fjs9 b.c.-a.q. 17) wmee the history of 
Rome in 142 books^ of which only 35 bavesor^'ived* and 
TaCitos D. 55“iaoj, besides □ Hue hiograpliy of hJ 3 
r^therindsiw Agrtcoia and an hUoresting desCTipticii} of 
Germany and the Germaas In Jias own time, wrote 
several volumes about the history of Rome fiiom 
Augustus* dtiath lo the year A. a 96^ Though nciihttr 
of Iheac writer? u in the very fir^ tank as a historian^ 
both are quite lir^t rate as writers. Livy is imfailingly 
Interesting; unboiiy can relate a story better; ,ind 
Tacitus Ls a wnuderftil pa i a ter of character and is a 
masti:^ of short crisp phrases which pock an txtm- 
ordinary wealth of meaning into a few words. 

Beyond these tlicrc ore of course many other RoniPfi 
writerSt but none tsof fust-c.bs^quality« Roman iitera^ 
ture, os compared with Greek, is poor in really grcai 
names, !n many respecta, especially in such subjects 
os phibsophy and $cicnce^ the chief work of Rome was 
to transmit and interpret Gn.^k ideas to the worlds 
But, by way of compcnsatiQii, the Roman language has 
OiXCTtcd an nlmofilincakulabie influence on the education 
of Europe^ kb nut bo beaut ifnt a tongtie as Greek; 
hut no language (modem French is its nearest rival| has 
ever been cqutil to Latin as an ingrtrumetit for the eaact 
ttpre^on of meatung. In making it such Ckcro had 
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thir chief tiaml. Before his day Greek was the pnJy 
languiige in whtdi educated men could spe^k on !eamt!d 
subjects. After his day Latin took its place. For 
centiiricfi it was ihroughaul Europe |or ml least western 
Eyrope) the cominon tongue oF educiated people* No 
man discussed leamttd topics except in Latin, Am- 
bassadora nnd minisicrs of siaie carried on dieir 
buain ess in Lift i n. The se tvices of the Girist ian Churdi 
of the West were always said in Latini, aa tJiey ^5*1!! are 
in the Roman Catholic Church* And Latin Is the basis 
of many modem Jatiguages of Europe^ of* for liisttuiec, 
Italian, Frenchp and Spanbli, wlule a great deal of 
EngUali Is aiso derived fmiu Latin. If the Grcckx 
taught men to think truly and deeply, the RonuinK 
taught them to state their meaning clearly and Jtcmiraicly- 
The one gave the world the Inspiration 10 thoughip the 
other gave them the ioftrunient of expression. Both 
gifts are quite indispeniiable for the development of 
a praijieriy educated mind. 


l|siij O'f iluiTHy 


IV, TriE ROMA^ EMPIRE 

Uieti in A, 13, 14. Ik was foliowfti hy four 
Eropcron^ of ihn ■Julian* iitie (ao nam^d aJtcf JdiuA 
Caesar), of wlioru Nkro laau Ncftj'a reign 

eudEd in a 3Eri« of miliury rebclUon^ The generals 
of the armies in Spaliip Germany* ami ihr East one 
atkf another rose and daimeii the ihitine. Wiltiin 
twelve months I68-69) Rome saw four Etiipcroi^in tuni- 
The Iburth of Ve^paiiittn, reigtietl far ten years 
(69-791. itnd was succeeded by his iwo sons, Tiuia 
(79-Sit and Domitbn 181-961; ihcse are the * Flavian* 
Etnpemts- Ekmiiibn t^tis Tmirdered, fujd hia suc- 

ctrssor^ Merva* who was chosen by ihe SenaLCji only 
reigned two years. Hut, tiefone he diedt Nerv'a had 
adapted Ttajoji to be his successor; Tnyiui 19^1x7! 
ad opted Had nan; Had rian ^ 117- X ^ adopted Amoiiinus 
Pitts; AiUojimus ti3B-x6xJ :tdopted Marcuja AufcUus; 
and AutcliuE (!c6t-i8oj tvas succeeded by Ids son Com- 
tnodti^ (iBo“I 92), For nearly loo years* thrrefare, the 
Succession was peaceable * aitd Vi^pnaian and the first 
four of Nerva'fl sutees^ora arr probably* after Augusliis* 
the best and most able rulers that Rome ever had. 
After llic mign of the wortbleMsConitnndus there ftnow 
ioo years in which tlie Emperors arc act up, one sdler 
another, by this army or by that; moat of them reign 
for only fl short pertod, and are then got rid of by 
another reting army wtili its claimant Lu support* 
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Diocletim# who came in this- way to Lhi'' ihtotic irt 
JUP, 284^ tnade a tr^mcnduus effort tu rtorganii't the 
Empire !<■ re^ston* discipline. when he vohin- 

UrlJy abdicated in 304, dvil wnr again cnsoetL In 
308 there were six rival Einjicfor^ at unctL, Constanlincp 
who reigned 3 ^ 5 ^ 337 * 1 ^ rid of all rivaU. Bui on hb 
death more struggles followeti : in a- d. 364 (he Etnpirt 
was divided into two halves^ esch under its own 
Enrperor; and this division cotniniied in forrc dll the 
end of the storyv 

The first 200 years of This periixl are the grmt ogc cf 
the Roman Empire » under the rule of the Flavians and 
their successors, the Homan world reached its highest 
point of happiness and ptx^sperity. Vigorous and able 
government, energetic and successful defence of the 
frontiers, and the dcvelopineni of the am qf peace arc 
the chief features of these two cent cries. Roman art 
and architecture producer! their finest works^ and Roman 
Law was given a lixed and regular form. 

lu painting and sculpture the Komans were nmkily 
coDteot to [mitaic tbc Greeks* They eitJicr employed 
Greek nrtists or they copied Greek works of art } and 
they did not Improve on their modtrls^ nor in anyway 
cciual tliein. The only Roman works of sculpture which 
arc really good arc : li) The portraU-atatues and busts 
and figures of Emperors and otliers which were 
set up in Rome; these are remarkable for tlidr life- 
likenerss and good workmanships Good specimens of 
Lliisae are the equestrian statue of M* Aunelius and the 
$Uotiunicntof ihe 11 atcrii at Romc^ (2^ The maginficenl 
carvings of figures 3md scenes on the colnmns wnd arebes 
which svere erected as rnDniiTnenrs of the Emperors^ 
iriumphs. Th^ most famous of these are the arch nf 
Tilujij ihe column of TniiaJit and the arch of Consuintinc 
al RomCi and the arch of Trajan at Benevento 
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It i«, howtver, in architecliire that Romi: won her 
grr'Otesi irtuniph#. I lcr finest achievements in tltia line 
are not temples, but tnjiltlinga ami otlier conveniciieM for 
th): coiTiTTiopp1 occ needs of incn^ such as dwclEfiffJiousts. 
roads, walls, huthft, bridges, Jitiin.‘ducts{i.c. pi]it±a bringing 
drinking-water to lownal, rcservoIrA. dams, drains, and 
llghihousea; the Romans built also huge ainpliiUieatrta 
li, c. a circitlar spate with scats *11 rtmntl, like a tnoderti 
circus I for the shows of gladiators anti benst-figliti, which 
were fio popular with the commoti paiple under ihc 
Empire. In many pans of Europe there still reniBin 
the buildings that they constructed ; such are the amphi¬ 
theatres of Kisnics or Arles in Fmnce, othtra In Italy 
and Sicily, and llafgesl of alii die great Flavian amphi¬ 
theatre iihe Coliseum} at Rome; the bridges of Merida 
or Rimini, Uie aqueducts of Segovia or the Pont du Cm^ 
near Kismes, tlic walls of the forum in Rome, Hadrian's 
villa near Tivoli* the Baths of Caiticalla and Diocletian 
nt Rome fa smaller Roman bath-hoUM ia to be seen at 
Hailij, and remains of Roman Uoiiacs in niany ^places. 
One JidinirnMi in these not only the suscaad magnificctice 
rtf the latger buildings, hut also the range of meclitinical 
knowledge arid technical skill tvhich the builders must 
have possessed. Among all (icflples of anetent times 
the Romans are lire great tnuldcrs. They discovered 
the use not only of glass windttws but also of cental 
heating for their houses- Their work in slone, biick* 
and concrete is so firm and solid that niurh of it still 
stands, undaimiged by time, A bore all, they faced the 
problem which the Greeks never had (o face, via. how 
to cover over a big empty fioor-spnice, and in solving it 
tlicy brought to perfection the rounded arch, the vaulted 
roof, and the dome- The Pantheon, built by Agrippa, 
still stands as o model of perfect dome-construction. 

In other branches of acicnoc Rome only passed otl 
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Cretk knottltKige, CaeaaT, it is true* tnadc a r«a rtfurm 
of (he Etomao caleudiir by jwlii[rtiiig tJic Egyptian year 
of 365 days ajid the ieapycflr cakulalion, atwl Augustus 
carried out a wii-vty of his whole Enipire, Bui. as 
a scientist or a scientific writer, no Roman ever eaine 
more than Isaretv into the second class; even so prac¬ 
tical a science as medicine lEiey left in the hands of 
Greeks. On the otlier hand, the Roinans were the first 
people to devote pains and skili to drain! ng their great 
eilk-3 and their houses by sewtta, and to the care of 
public health; and they founded the bospitai system by 
csuhlishLng infirmaries, first of all for thdr armies, .md 
then for more general use in many towns. Hus system 
was grtatly developed by the Christlaji Chundi from the 
Iburtii century onwards* and so passed into the life ol 
modem Europe. 

Rome’s most iniportajit gift lolim world is her sys^m 
of Civil Law, Oiminal Law, wtueb Uses llic punish- 
ment for crimes against the State (murder, thcA, treason, 
^c,^, varies in every age nnd nation occordfug to mens 
feelings as to what is the bea way of protecting aoeicly 
against the criminal desire* of men; generally speaking, 
as nations hocome more civilized Criminal Law becomes 
less cruet and severe. Civil Law* Is that which makes 
regulations aa to propeny, inherilance, trarlc, and cIUku 
rights In general ; and it is clear that the safety atnl 
comfort of ordinary dccmii life depends very largely on 
Uic way In vvbLch Justice in ordinary business dealings 
bcUveeD mAn man is f^ncounigeci^ 

R^nian Ci'.-a Law the ^wdi of nmc, and w^ia 
developed by a successioii ■of lawy^trs and ntsgbitrjileBj 
applying the dd<rislD»a and ndta of prirvious 
e^teitdlng, trtodiryingp or adapting thfiHi to new cases* 
By the end of ibe Rq^ublic this process had gone ft long 
way, but the Civil Law was still in a rather vague and 
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uniixitam condition. Under HadHan St waa fined in 
a regultir form, and s^iitlcd lawyers were given the right 
to interpret its meaning. Fiotn ihst time on Rojtmn 
Law was a recogninetl »;£ of fegulaikuiH, It continued 
to grow*, partly by the work of lawyem who were tailed 
to give tlieir oplniDns in difficult Oksc^ and partly by 
the decisions of the supreme Conn of Appeal vir, the 
Emperor and his cotmoil. But this growth wnas only 
the development of negyJarions which alnriidy 

The great merits of Roman Law are its thoroughness^ 
its respect for old customs and csiabltshed rights, and its 
healthy notion of equtubie dealing between man and 
man. The Romans had a strong dislike for fresh starts 
or new experiments in matters the ordinary 

life of men. They fcJt tliat life must be unsafe and 
uncoutfortablc unless men knew whnt riglits tliey could 
rely on. Tfjcy also had a reaJ respect for a tnatrs 
clii im to j list * reatincriL Tltc coti^i^uc [ice was Utftt t licy 
built up a system of Civil Law which was so wise, so 
fair^ and thorough that it us still the basis of Law tn 
irtost European eouiiiricst Even now'sdays nil rtieri who 
are studyiitg to be lawyers have to begin by studying 
U)c principles of Ritman Law^ 

We rnuBt now turn to consider how far and in what 
directiona Auguatui* syslem of government was de¬ 
veloped or nuKltfied by the Emperofs who succeeded him. 

I. Little by liule the pow^r of the Emperor lends tq 
licconic more absolute. Augustus hod ibought it. wise 
to leave iintouchcd a gwd deal of the forms of the old 
Republicnri syatenip and to allow *i certain amount of 
power to Tdnain in ihcr hands of the Senate and magia- 
Lrateu. But as timt went oti the choice of magistr^ies 
nnd of newtriembcrs for the Senate came JnoreaTid more 
into the hntids of the Emperor. For the most imjiortant 
duties in Rome and Italy new officers of state were 
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cn:a(cdf rtp[9alntinl the Emperor Kirn&eiri wiih the 
lilk of fif'diftcius (comiiuindert. There werc^ c,g,, the 
prefects of the Cftji of the ^pr^ietonM guard^’^dic troops 
which ipiarded the £Ertperor*s pcrr^ocij like our Horae 
Gunrdah of the fleet, of the corn-murkct* of tJie firt- 
brig^ides. Th esc oifUecrs beesm e xncrca.^i ngly important ^ 
and the power of tile old niu|^]atrales, consuls^ pmetors, 
liecainc steadily less. IL:uitum fomied a sort of 
Privy Council uf great oJHciaJs to {u:£ as his cornmitt^ 
111 governing Uie Empire. The begiiiiiitiga of jt Civil 
Service, wliich Augti-itits JmtJ made^ led on to tin: 
Ushrnmit of a regubr system of ufFiclal.^ properly gradcil 
accord!nj; io the inipurtancfi of their work* in which 
alt proftiorion di:pouded on the Eni|icfcir aJorte^ Dio 
cletian at last periected ihc system of ontMnan rale, 
and the magistrates and Senate of Home were reduced 
Xi\ nothing more tlnan a town council, like thc iTDiincilfi 
of any oifier Uivrtu From top to bottom the govern- 
jfieiit of ibe Empire was ctitlrcly carried on by the 
Empcrtir and the men whotn he appointed. 

s. Successive EuipensTS* Clnudius And the Fl^ivians 
especially^ freely e^temkd tJie p^iKise^sion of Rnuian 
citT^en^rigbta to people hi the provinces* and this process 
was completed hy an edict of the Emperor Caracalb in 
A.D* aiz, which conferred the Eonmn edixenship on all 
free men throughout the whole Empire ; and this rnt^anti 
toop that Roman Law liecamc the law everywherr. Trt 
conseiptcnee, Rome and Italy became less Eniportiint in 
tha affairs of the Empire. Diocletian ivaa the JirM man 
to trent Italy like ntiv of the produces, and to taic it: 
up to then Italy had been froc of taxation- Flnnliy Con¬ 
stantine, on the site of t)ic aiicicnt By/andum* built the 
new city uf Coisstajitlnoplc, which became m every 
respect more impottant liian Rome; and die Einficfont 
ftficr him icjided to Jive frotnt Rome* but at other places^ 
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Kut:h as Ravtiniu and Pavfa. Rjomr did nut bc^cmtie 
again a c^y of standing in Europe unUJ ihf 

Western Empirp had fallen and the power of the 
Christian Popes of Romt mice more revived the impor¬ 
tance of ilm cky- 

3. Tlie work of Ruttuni^ing die provinces went 
^tcadiLy on under the Jofimts and their suocessors^ 
Ihe best specimens of Roman citiJicna tended more and 
more to be found in the provincrea and not in ltdJy. ihe 
trade and crafb mad Industries and schools of the pro¬ 
vinces devdoped. But tow'ards the end of the first 
years of the Empire we see signs that the life of the 
provinces is becoming less hcaJthy, The provincials 
copied not only the good things of Rome^ but also its 
bad things; they built amphitheatres for the blood¬ 
thirsty amusement of gladiatorial shows. \i ^^adnally 
became cliEfitmlt ti> find men to undeftake thr work of 
town govcnimcnt. The attachment of Ibe provincials 
In the Empire alsiij weakcpis. After stxi we find 
the provinces tiuito willErig to accept as Emperor the 
nearest claimant to the poshbm They hiui no share 
in tl^c guvemmuiit of the Empire^ and so *hry did 
iiutearc who governed them. Caesar-worship became 
A sham, and lost ils inilneticc* The stress of war and 
rcbellEons and f 11 vasidruE caused the bunkn of taxation 
to increase^ and the rcs|>onsibiUty of oBice in the 
provmcci to Ifcconie too dangerous Under [>ioc)etiafi 
and his successors an ekborate sy&tcat of offieiat spying 
on prominent men was established. We hear under 
Constantine of men hecoTning soldiers or even filavea in 
order to ®cape from having to sene on town coiinciJs 
and in town offices;. Thus the state of the provinces 
began to grow worsep and the life of their towns to 
di^cay* The Empin^ became over-ripe and rot ten * 

^ All this did not show itself l>cf(MfE tFie year ssoo. 
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The ag? Aiid dte Enipcror^ laMcd EiJI dien.. 
But idler Aunetiiiij the bifiEUryof die Etnpipfi beooiii^is^ 
a imi§ and weary Laic of mliitiiry muiinbs and of bar- 
bartim attacks^ Tlir&e twu fenture^ are of eoun$e eoU' 
riE^eied; the Empire weaken«, Its enemies Hnd it mare 
tempting to attack^ ondp conver^Ly^ the aliaiik^ frotn 
4rLil5Ede weaken the Emp!re*s power of resistafice. But 
thLre is also a special ciiiise for tlie frequency and 
ease with which Emperors were set up and rctitoved, 
whether by the action of ihe praetorian guards^ of the 
pnnineb! armies, or (ven^aeldom) of the Senate. Hita 
cause is the fact ttmtp from the very start, the ptlncipie 
^vas never established tliut tlic throne stiould pass, as 
a Tnalter of Ooursop^ from ihther to Son. Thus, at die 
dtr^ll]l of any Emperor^ the quE^stion of who was to suceemi 
him waa In tbcoiry ati opeti que^iou. The Julians tried 
Vii meet tliiit dilieuliy by giving special lion ours to die 
mext wbuiii tliey wlslicd t/> sucoced them, Nerva and 
luA succi;^±sors Ined the plan af ndnpdng some one to 
ah are die work of government and to siicemi the 
reigning Einpomr, when the time cskmv^ DiocLetian 
invenUnJ an elaborate arrangement^ by which one man 
iKtcatiie liiA partner, reviving the supreme title of 
Augustus^ widle two otlicrs wmf given the title of Caesnr 
and acted as secand£rUH:oinitiJind« At last the Empire was 
definitely divided into two separate hal veSj the Kssteni 
and the Western. But the problcnn was never sed™!. 
The Empirt was a oiif>iii.in rule, relying on military 
power; and the throne from a.u. aqo onwards was 
always ixgrtnJed its die prtscc Ibr whoever was strong 
enough ta seize it« 

The con&erjuerK't of military mutiny Waa that the 
defence of the frontiers gradually cgllapaed Trajaii^ 
liiidrian^ and Aurelius hail uiEidc this defence thcLr chief 
concern, and had S|iciii most of their time ivitb ilseir 
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armies lladrkn strengthLencd the froniicrB hy Ui^es of 
forts and, in places^ by contiiitioiLs woJJi;, like that whkU 
he built acrc^ BrUaiji north of CarMt! Uj kstip out 
Uic VkiA and Scots, But ailer a* a aco the ^wing 
of Ron^ and ludy tempted the nmJ 

tbeir gcnnrala m tnuiuiyp This threw the Empire mb> 
fhisnrdcr and weakened tlie innies intended in de&nd 
the pn;>vince& DioeJeiian and (longtantine tritd to 
reduce the dangers of tnuilny by dhiding the governor^ 
ship of the provinceSp giving the oT govemmciiE to 
one man and tlie command of llm ormy to another* 
But tijis only ted to jealousies between the two chief 
men in cvei^ province^ and thus further weaket>ed arsy rc- 
Bisinnce which might have been offered to ouuide atiftck. 

Thus after aoo the age of invasion^ both from 
the and from Ihc north, sets in | and from alx^ut 
A,». »50 the Empire begiaa lo loiter. Some of the 
Emperors made tremendoua efforts to stave off th^ 
danger and to steady the jjoahbnt but thdr attempts 
were in fact desperate forli^ni hopes. The decay was 
working outwards rnam the eeJilre- *llte Empire wa^ 
no lutiger strong enough to hold out the frufiK ^nd fierce 
vigriur of the invadem. There is notJdng more in relnie 
of the history except the barharian inv^asions ajul ihe 
downfall of Rome^ 
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V. THE BARBARIAN INVASIONS 

Thi: age of barbArian inv^ions rs often caUed iha age 
of the * is^deriog of the natiojis \ Among the tribes of 
Cenirnl and Northern Eompe^ and—fsttiliicr off—among 
the mces. of Russia and C^'^ttral a perioU of greater 
resitessness ihnn usual bad now $el in, whlrh drove 
thmn lo move In hordes to find new honied They eaine 
pressing up ngaujLBt tlie Iribes inilAide the Roman 
frontier^ and these in lurn begmi io move iit towards 
the more aettknj lands of the Roman Etnpsr^. These 
mnVincula gatlier force like a river in flood. Tlic 
jUory oi tliem h iciribly complicaied* Tribes appear 
now here^ now there, or split up into seettons which go 
djflerenl way-s. Now Gaut h altadted, now Spain* now 
Africa nr BritaiEU Qut always, Gi^t or last, Rotne and 
luiy sulTet^ tri Italy the nominal centTt of the 
Empire, and its rtairte drew the invaders iire-slstibly. 

The first auacb came in Aurclios* reign {a.o, id6b 
when llie Marconuinni and other tribes broke in and 
overran the provinces on the Danube frontier* A severe 
war of thirteen ycarsi ended in their repube* Bui, w'lih 
ihe idea of making a peaceable seltlemeni, Aurelb^ 
invitcil large niiinberB to conie tuiii live, as menibers of 
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the Empire^ wilhiJi the provinces which they had 
alt&cked. ThLa was a very important ex^mplci which 
was ccmsUmLly followed by laltr Emperors It was 
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nccessar3', of course: die land m frontler could nnl 
be left empty of inhsihilaius; lo do th.u Wf^iuld onlv 
invite invasio-ti. Bui it mtani that lienccforth 
more barbunans settled in ihc ETupire* Theiewouju 
be the most vigorous of its citizens, 'tlie artnica on Uie 
frontier would gradually come to consist largely of them. 
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A A their jiumtKirs and thtlr iniponkner grew* therr 
chicrlk would becotni: great men In the Enipire. So the 
EirtpEre, the Arniy, and Uii: Court began Ip be "bar¬ 
barized The Einjiire at Iasi gave way not merely to 
hooda of barbarkna from wiihoui* hut to a growing 
fonee orbarbariam within it6 own tjcmndanes. 

The Marvomaiiiiic attack vr-i.s followed alier ^Tk isocj 
by the iof wd-H of the Akirmnni {236] ■ the first attack q{ 
the Goths was made in the same the Franks 

appeared in Tlie Piets and Scots began to threaten 
Britain In the tliird century. The Vandiil invasion 
began in 406, In 4^^ the Huns devastated Europe 
right up to Gaul wlicre they were at last deftmted- 
rhui4, wjKwt after wave, n great occOn of Lnvailers Was 
breaking in on Italy and tEic? Western Empire at aJI 

INiintSp 

Ihe effort to fchem fitrained the Empire lieyniid 
bearing. esj>i:dally tn the East, k wa^ ahnoal ahvay.^ 
occtipkd widi a vtar against the great kirtgtlojii of 
Pni'thEa or Persia. Ibf the possession of Arnmnlat* Italy 
fell hipidJy into reJn. Italian trade came to an end 
Plague and iamiac thinned the popnbtion. Large dl^r 
trtcu w^rre left LtmnhabStech Still the invaders lamc on. 
In Gaul In Spain, in Afrita, they set lap kingdoms of 
ihetrovrjii which pretended to be provinces oflfiE Empire 
onl}' in ao far as suited their own ccmvcFnence^ At lofit^ 
in 47^ a barbarian kingdom was set up m flaly 
itself I and the Wesicm Empire enda. Tlic year 500 
vjrs Gothic kingdoms estahILshed in Spaiti and Italy., 
a VaniJal kingilom Sn Africa, the FrankUh Idngtjotn of 
Clovm m Gaul and a Saxon klngduni In Britain. 

But, iT the Westeni Empire cndeil Weairrii clvfllxa- 
lion dtrf not. The barb^rnut^ deaiLroyrci much, but nol 
everything. Except iit Britain. wbWe tlic tnuirt of 
Rome were idmo&i emirely bloitcti out. much of the old 
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Roman ci^Uzalinn (ifspecially in Gautj allowed to 
re mam, iutcl was in time taken over and used, though in 
» mndilictl Id mi, by Ijte i)c%v-comct^ In farticiikr. ns 
the Empire weakened and rdJ, the Popca of Rome and 
llicOiristian Church stepped Into iu position, and be¬ 
came the protectorii and preservers of cmliiallon. By 
CD inverting the barbarians to Christianity, the Churvli 
gained the right to ediicaic them; and by imdertaking 
the whole work of education, tlic Church was able to 
carry on Romnn culiune into the new age- For centuries, 
01 all that the ^lat could ttacb mankind, anytlilng I hat 
was kept alive in Western Europe was only kept alive 
by the work of the Christian Giitrck 

The Eastern Eniptre Jiad 8 suT^irisJngly Jong lease of 
life Sirelching from the Adriatic to the Euphrates, it 
w-aa certainly much stronger and richer than its western 
sister. It is true that it tmd the coRsliuit hmnIdL' and 
evpense of mairttnining a war ,igninsl Rcreia; and its 
Iliinhcrn premnew were ravaged in tbt- fifth ceiimry liy 
the Iduns and Scythians. Ilut iiudcr the Emperor 
JustititiLii (A, D. 5a5-565( it revived. Though attacked 
by Bulgarians and SJa^'oniansnnd Lombards, it tnairogcd 
to keep them from Constantinople ; and JiiEtinlsn's great 
generaU, BeJiaarius anti Narsca, conquered the VandaJ 
kingdom in Africa and the Gothic kitigdom in Italy. 
For £joo years s lar^ part of Italy was a provinw of 
the Eastern Empire, ruled by a guverncir calltrd ihu 
'cjmrch of Ruvenna*. 

It w.ifl ill Jusliniitii's reign that the wJuiJc hotly <if 
Roinait Tjiw Wiis ossentldcd tn a vast collection known 
as the ' Insiltmcs of Justinian *. In his reign also, and 
in the years' itnmediatcly tbllowing it, 'Byzantine* 
ardiilecluRi produced its best works, of which the great 
church of amts Sopliia (Holy Wisdoml at Consianti- 
noplc is the moat splendid specimen; it b a style of 
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which tht! Roniici form of building, 
with Si donit^j ^n6 roridhc^ die WfdLa u-ith oC’loLir jtnd 
mosaic or colouTed-^tj^ne dewratioiK 

A more severe danger came on the Empirtr itrith 
the n3< of the Mohammedan Arabs I Mohammed lived 
A, n. who conquciX'd Persia niid fouaded the 

Arab Empire of Haddad* conquered Africa and Spain^ 
cut olTthciVsiatic pfosinces of the Empire; and besieged 
CoJiJitanijriopte itself. But (hen divisions among the 
Arat^ themselves caused their power to grow weaker^, 
and the Asiatic provinces were partially reg-micd. The 
Eastern Empire eonlintied from a, d, 6^^0-uoo to eatiat^ 
though perpetually decaying m stircngth, U was con- 
staiitiy ejtpoacd to ihr raviigesof BuIgariariB, {{ungariaiiSr 
Russians, and Normans in luriip and gradimlly A}iiiinb 
until litllc niorr vras left to it in Europe ihaji Cunnantj^ 
nopk and the district round it. It an alisolute 
niunircliy of Oriental the Emptrmrs were 

cessailtly under the power of their GiVourites« and 
Ji^uJousies of these favourites wcakeiied the government 
tki^ides itfi architecture -mil Just inlands Code of L^Wr 
the Euatefii Emigre produced nothing grent^ Its only 
Other dde to honour is that Its learned men preserved 
and studied the works of the great Greek aiilhor:^ and 
it was after the fait of Com&tantinnple that the eastern 
scholars came westwiirch bringing their works with 
and so starttxl the revival of Greek Ic^LTnlrtg in Weaitem 
Europe* 

About the year A. n. lo^p the Turks arrived on the 
sc^sne. coming from the regiona south of die Caspian 
Sea^ and conquered Asia. ^Hiis led to the Cmsadea ^ 
and one ciTect of the Crusades was that the Crusaders 
captured Constantinrjpie and slI up there n T ^ng 
kingdonu which lasted from a. n, 1204 to (361, Tlie 
Eastern Empire then recovered its frecdonj, but not its 
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powLir* In i^po a new of Turks, die OttotnAjie,, 
thrtatJcnccl ivhat was left of the Empire, They were 
dvcfkcd for a linie by the ravages of Tmicw, who- buniL 
out of Eastern Asia wiUi Jiis MongtiU or Tartars In rlie 
years 1370 and onwards* and defeated the Qltoinan 
SidtiLU In 1402. After his death and die rema^-al 
of the Mongot danger^ the Ottomans returned lo die 
ailark, attd in 1453 the}* captured CcnsUTidnupIc, 
and pat a final end to the Eastern £m|nn:. It Jmd* in 
fact, ended fo aJl but name Jang liefore^ 

To complete the story of the Eastern Empin: we have 
been ted on far down into modem thries. We irniBt now 
return to trace briefly the history of the Chiistiafi Church 
which* as we have heard^ took tlie place u^ the West of 
the old Empire. For 300 ycara Christumity ivas always 
l iable to be, nnd often wns, persecuted. Some times ll ic 
ninh* in towns would riot and ask for the Chrl^iaii^ to 
be dit own lo tile Uuns in the aoiphitheatm^ iSiit soine^ 
the Emperors themselves wtniJd set on fool 
attcoipt^ to repress the Clunch. Roitie^ as has been 
saidp allowed her subjects to practise their own national! 
rellgioixs; fihecildnotinterfrrc with the Jewish religion. 
But Christianity wa& not the religion of a special naiiack 
'rhe Church looted like a uorl of general society, ami 
Ihc Emperora were th^^refom suspicious of it ^ ftnd aiiiL c, 
when aireaUfdj the Christians re foiled to sacrifice n> tho 
SUle goda or to the ^GeniitJi’ of ihc Emp^/ror, limy 
would be put to ileal li as tntiturs and unputriotfr. So 
the ChtircJi hall often to stifTer times of great danger 
and pcTfrecmion- And yei its iiuiTitx'rB continued to 
groWp and its innucTice to spread, ITie Ouistbns 
said (hat lh* Chiireb grew Arfutw k wns [Krracrcuted* 
and that 'the blood of the luiuiyr^ h tbff seed of the 
Church * 

The ChiurJ* oflered to men that which, cspecLafly 
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frcm A. n. soo onward^ tlic^i'urki tn^si necdcdp nn^cly^ 

{i} a liofw in lift:; ^weryihtng to be breaking lo 

jiicceSp, but Chrbtiaiiitj ttild of a bving ilctd anti 
a Hfe beyond tlie gr^vc^ [a] a iiVay of living wi'hich all 
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niighx foKaTflr; the Stoic philosophy hatJ been only for 
the fcw^ but ChrifiUantty tnught thfit all tuco, whatever 
their class* oviglit to, and by Christ's spirit could^ 
and serve one anothtT after l^is c^ninplc; (3! a society 
to live In and to be a member of: the old Empire which 
had stood for ceniuries was now crumhlin^ hut the 
Church seemed ro stand firm ; in the new wodd of 
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wars and luimoi) there was nti general wi\\y be seen 
an^T.vhf'rpj ejtcept in tbit Churcbp which claimlo be 
above all diviflionsor race or rLailon^ Thiui Qimitidnity 
gradiiaJly spread from one country Co aiiotlier^ from rtjie 
class to another^ until at last CortstanUne cstabJishf!d 
it as the official religion of the Empire, both in 
and in VVesL Then hs [sowtf grew, and die BishnpSp 
crspcdally of ihf. gieal dtic^^ like Home in the West, 4nd 
Cansiojitinoplcf Alexandria, Antioch, Ephe^sm in the 
Eaiil, became very important in the eyes of everybody^ 

In Lhe eicvenihi centmy'^ \%* quarrela between the 
Bishops of Rome and of Constantinople Jed to the 
Church splitting into two halves, an Eastern and a 
Western- In the East the Church then came under the 
foivcr of the State and iH^catne a son gf deparlnicnt of 
ihe Empire uiiiil that Empire felt, in con&t^qncncc* its 
life drtcayed, and itg irUluence for good diniinlshrd. 
The only great thing that the Eastern Church gave to 
niodcTB Europe was its * monastic' system, A great 
Eastern bishop, named ttaftil {who died A* n, 379), had 
founded mpnMteries where men and vvomcn couhl live 
altogether ap^ from wtirldly affairs. In 3tudy and 
prayer. Tliia system became very imptiirtatit in llir^ 
E:isl, and it was copied and adopted in the West by 
BenMict (sixth cenluiyl, who fciuniJcd tire 'Benedictine" 
order of itioiikH; and* a her tbu> inoji asteries arose 
everywhere in Western Eufc^ic, and did an immense 
amount of good. 

In the West* bccaiwc the Empire fell so much Bwtrer* 
the Church was always aide loprcservi^ its mdeperpdcnccp 
and the powder of the Church and of the Pofjes of Rome 
grew very greatly; for a long time this, poiver was both 
tile Etrongest and the best influence in Europe. Rut 
then the Popes tsegan (o desire too much |>owcr and to 
daim authority in other thpn religious ajfairs. ■nii& 
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caused the division bclxveen Eastern and VVeaien) 
Christianity, white, in the West, the Popes were led into 
quarrels with ktnp and tnnperoes ; ntid die Churdv as 
a teacher or* religion, Buifered. TJie story of tliCBe 
quarrels is part of modL'm history, and Wc ntuvt tiol 
now Ollier upon it. But we can licfc hotc two {loinLi 
in conclusion of our history of Rome: 

1. The ChunJj otvtd very touch tollte Ronun Empire, 
Thr Romaii roads inade it possiide for it In spread 
qiiieJdy. The Greek philosophy wliich the Runuinshad 
preserved nr iiaiitiinl on was iiiicd by the Ciiurrti to help 
it to I'xpialii wlifit it taught. The Roman systim of 
Liiv and government gave miMleb for I he Church to 
ftillow. Einaily, thi' idea of lire One Empire made men 
ready for t|ie idea iif the oite utiivcrsal Catholic') 
Cluirrb. 

a. For fiLodreda of yTcars it was the Church which 
did for Europe thr grent service of presen-ing iitid 
catryitig on titc dvjlixatiopwhich Rome bad learnt from 
flrtecc and had dcroloptid on her own lines. Fur 
cvTiluries there iviis no education at a! I in Eurojie sa^ 
Hint width the Church gave. Whether It was eduouiun 
ID Church teaching, or it» subjects like granannr, imnlic* 
aiatks. togii:, philosophy, and tlic real, It was aU give it 
by the Church and by nobody or nolMng eLie, All the 
schools, and all die Univeraittes, were begun and orried 
on by the Cimrcfi, 1 ‘lns cducutloti, wiiicJi tlic amreh 
tiuia gave, was oiir wliidi in nn<fil respects nwd as its 
grouiidworlc die duliurf which wasesifttingln tJiv lioman 
world liefore Rome fc]]. So the Chrfstfan Ghurrii of the 
West tarried on and ctnittiiuvd thr stidciti dvili&itinn 
Into dtr new age, and tti this Way dviJiration wns not 
lust, but pag«sd on into niodern Europe. Frcun wbm 
hoa b^n aaiii in previ<]tuLchapU‘r&,ymi timstbavc gnined 
snmt- idea ofliow much we owe to that civilization. l.ei its 
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Iwjr how Agrtrat modem sdiolsrsums it up; ^Civiliza.^ 
Uon, as we understand it, b of Greek origin, but it b of 
Latin Bubstancc. We think, and construct, and ctepres 
ouraolves in words and in acta, not Uke Greeks bill like 
Romans. Our feet art set, when: ver we go, on the roads 
bid down by Roman hands, [n the field of letters, aa 
in Qur polltkoi and sodal institutions, in the machinery 
of our trade and cummcrce andmdustiy, in earaysiems 
of law and govcmincitt, in our munidpat or contmiuud 
life, we inhabit;, and adnpt to our own ujocd&and uses, 
the stntciure created for us by Rouse’ 
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